“ MIDDLES.” 


aw Y2000% 


Free Insurance. 


No. 1147.] : 


BreisTerep For 
Travemission To Camapa. 


Insist on seeing 
“BOTTLED BY 
DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.,” 


on the Capsule and Back 
1. 


NONE OTHER 
GUARANTEED GENUINE. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 11, 1912. 


WHISKY 


1st PRIZE £150, AND 500 OTHER PRIZES. 


ENTERED AT 
Srarionmas’ Haut, 


May be obtained 
from all Wine and Spirit 
Merchants in 
8, 6, and 12 Bottle Cases. 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. 


wy HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 

is made to the Readers of Pearson's 
Weekly, 1177;12. 

On receipt of P.O. for i 
we will forward DIRECT a 5/6 \ 
FROM OUR LOOMS to curegen 
one of our P REA) 
SEAMLESS WOVEN REVEN. ; 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA : 
suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &6., hasidine bordered in 30 different 
Turkey agin mh an fashionable i aetee of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art Colourings 


to suit all 
OVE A iy ORDINA Y 


Ltd, 


ENOUGH TO 

sent out as "samplg, ‘Carpet ate 
showing the 

FREE RUG, S25, 


dontion! 
made of material ead ~ wool, and felts a 
Rate ices Seas ee 
m our - 

g er al mide us saving the pur. 
LD DURING THE PAST 

Tween eee NTHS. Money willingly re- 
turned if not a ved. Thousands of Repeat 
Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received. 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN TAWAY! 
With every C we shall 

ae ay OY 

match, or we will pena 


C7 Lewin Ra., rgnnites com. SW. May leth. TESTIMONIALS. 
Lhe oblige by Messra, 178 Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4th. 
eds, Destiny ber try er Fru H. Cox, Bsq., writes: “Please send me two of 
your Prudential Brusselette Carpets and Rugs, 
amount 106 enclosed. The last we had from you 
has been in wear twelve years.” 
ts, Hearthrugs,Embroidered Linen, and 


again Cataloenes of Car eads, Overmantels, Linolaums, Blanket 


juilts, Table Linens, Beds 
, if when writing you mention Pearson's Weekly, 11712. Address— 


‘OP. HODGSON & 8 SONS {2:0:tcruana'werchancs; WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


BELFAST or LONDON. 


It costs so little to be well dressed 
IF you go the right way about it. 


Jacksons’ 


HATS (‘itc') 5 3I9 


BOOTS ,, 10/6 
MACS & RAINGOATS 
91]- & 30]- 


not only lead in fashion, but in wear 
are far away superior to others at 
anything like the price. 

Why not have the “just better” 
quality next time: just better in 
wear, just better in style. 

Ladies’ styles in Boots, 
and Raincoats at above prices. 

BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS, 


Shoes, 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Those wnable to visit any of Jacksons’ 

! numerous branches should make use of the 

| mail order department, Catalogue of 
the Latest Fashions sent on request. Fit 
and style guaranteed, | 


Jacksons’ Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockport 


[Prick Ong Prnnv. 


TEST OUR SKILL 


NO WIN, 

NO PAY! 

THE COMPETITSRS’ MBTOAL SOCIETY 
Has a repetition we he grout af Premier Prizc< 

1 -of 8,008 eae oe s durimg the first < 


> : 


1912; 93 per cent. of 3 months and upward mem 
and we prove our assertions in the © Prize-Winnc 
Shronicle.” sent free, 

Fénals, Seconds,Heac< 
ar Tails, Sallies, Mic 
@er,Ac.,evolved by ou: 
Beal are first criticises. 
am@i unless having « 

Chance are 
get sent out. Ever) 
day of the week uc 
seceive spontaneou: 
detters of thanks fron 
delighted winners. 


BEATS BOUNCE: 


eae .. WON ONCE. | 
£3500 = “WON THREE TIMES. | 
£250 ea WON EIGHT TIMES. 
£100 saa WON NINE TIMES. ' 
£5to £60... won Hundreds of Times. 
One member has won ever 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12 


HUNDREDS WRITE LIKE THIS: ~! was delighted in winning a prize of £50 in the 


new paper, INVENTIONS, through your assistance 
This follows several smaller prizes. You take first place among Solutionists, for! | 
have tried several without a single win."—E, WOOLVER, Brighton. t 


WO CHARGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. 


As follows: 5s. prize 9d; 10s., 1/6; £1 or over, 2/6 in the £. 


SEND 1°: STAMP FOR 2 SP SPECIAL EFFORTS 


ea ill guarantee ‘ood 
Tany Bape and ei et ot aed LIRELY WINNERS. 


Remember, i¥ [T'S FREE 


SEND NOW. IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
Address :. Superintendent, C.M.S., 26 North Bar Wotton > 


KILL THAT FLY ! 


Do you realise the danger ae lurks in the 
apparently harmless fly ? 


Do you know that fi'es are the filthiest of 
all insects ? 
Do you know they carry the germs of all 


the most objectionable diseases, such as typhoid, 
diphtheria, dysentery, consumption, and small-pox ? 


Do you know that flies infect your food and 
your drink ? 


Beware of the fly! ‘ 
aL 


Read the Striking Article on this subject in 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


Now Selliag. JULY, 1912. Price SIXPENCE. 


“Is _a_ delightful 


Chocolate con- 
fection, velvety 
and bland, and 
quite different | 
from any other.” | 


“The Best We 


Have Ever Tasted.’ 


Manufacturers by Special Sealed Warrants of Appointment to FM. Tih 
King, HA. The Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra, and to the people for neari 


200 years. 


BX LICR 1 a RE 


~TO 


TRaNGMISSIOSN at 


Book Batss. 


No. 1147. 


To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


INTEREST 


WEEK ENDING JULY 11, 1912. 


ExtereD at 
Srationres’ Hatt, 


One Penny. 


A MISTAKE SOMEWHERE. | 
Tus householder smothered his wrath and; 
descended to the cellar. ‘‘ Are you the plumber ?” | 
he asked of @ grimy-looking person who was tinker- | 
ing with the pipes. 
. “Yes, guv’nor,” he answered, 
“ Been in the trade long?” 
“Bout a year, guv’nor.” 
“Ever made any mistakes ? ” | 
“ Bless yer, no, guv’nor.” | 
“Oh, then, I ae it’s all right. I imagined | 
you had connec up the wrong pipes, for the | 
chandelier in the drawing-room is spraying like a' 
fountain and the bathroom tap is on fire.” 


Ones “I’m in love with both girls, and can’t for | 
the life of me make up my mind which is the. 
prettier.” 

The Other s “‘ Take them into a crowded tram-car 
some day and see which gets a scat first,” 


A LAWYER got into an argument with a physician 
over the relative merits of their respective 
professions. ‘‘Idon’t say that all lawyers 
are villains,’ said the doctor, “ but you'll 
have to admit that your profession 
doesn’t make angels of men.” 

“No,” retorted the lawyer, “ you , 
doctors certainly have the best of us there.” 


HE LOVED HER—BUT. 

“ Wie,” said the heiress cheerfully, 
TI have been thinking.” 

“Thinking of me, my precious ? ” asked 
Willie. 

“In a way, yes,” replicd Gladys. “I 
have been thinking that were you to 
marry me everyone would say you only 
did it for the sake of my money.” 

But Willie was not abashed one 
whit. 

“What care I for the base, unthinking 
world ?’” cried he gallantly, adjusting his 
immaculate sare 

“ Still, Willie, nothing shall part us, 
I will marry you or no one.” 

‘* My own Gladys.” 

“And I will not have people saying 

unkind things about you, so I am dis- 
sing of my fortune to the missionarics. 

Vhy, dearest, why are you going ? ” 

Willie looked back through the half- 
ore door. 

“I’m going to become a missionary,” 
he replied, ’ : 


‘ 


Mistress (severely): ‘‘Surely, Mary, 
you don’t mean to say that you have 
cleaned this window.” 

Mary: ‘Well, mum, I did clean the 
80 as we could see out, but I thought I would 
not clean the outside, so as them curious children 
next door couldn’t sec in.” 


“ You are charged with larceny, 
or not guilty ?” 
“ Not guilty, my lord. 


Are you guilty 


I thought I was, but I’vo 
been talkin’ to my Jawyer, an’ he’s convinced me 


i 
| 
that I ain't.” | 


ENTER THE “ MIDDLES ” 


FIRST PRIZE, 


| 


inside 


CLEVER MAN. 

A LIon tamer of the fair sex brought a lion into the 
cage and allowed the beast gracefully to take a lump 
of sugar from her mouth. (Great applause.) 

“I can do that too!” cried a young man from 
the front row of the audience. 

“You ?” said the lion’s bride, with some show 
of contempt. 

“Certainly,” replied the youth, “ just as well as | 
the lion!” 


NOT WILLIAM, THOUGH. 
Bitt Situ, a country shopkeeper, went to town 
to buy goods. 


They were sent home before him. When the 


boxes arrived, Mrs. Smith, who was minding the 
shop, uttered a scream, seized a hatchet and began 
to pry off the lid of the largest. 

“What's the matter, Mandy?” asked a by- 
stander. 

Pale and faint, Mrs. Smith pointed to an inscrip- 
tion on the lid, It read: ‘ Bill Inside.” 


Pedestrian: “Hey! You just missed me by an inch!” 


Motor Cyclist : “ Be patient. I’m coming back directly!” 


THE MANAGER'S PRIVILEGE. 

THE manager of a large firm—a hot-tempered, 
somewhat grumbling man—had occasion, or thought 
he had, to rebuke one of his clerks for some mistake. l 
The clerk attempted to explain the matter, when 
his chicf cut him short by exclaiming : 

“ Look here, sir, are you the manager or am I ? 

“Well, I’m not,” said the clerk. 

“Then, if you are not the manager,” said the | 
enraged chief very emphatically, “why are you 
speaking like an idiot 2" 


ol 


£150. 


Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gilts among the 
loyal readers of *' P.W." 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—ypur usual copy of 
“ Pearson’s Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 
the many representatives of ‘ P.W.,”" who are all over the 
country, 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” ia 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place atick against the gilt you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gilts in this manner. A list 
of this week's winners appears on page 59. So remember to 


Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 


' And see what we will give you. 


WONDERFUL HEARING, 

Tas examiner was determining tho 
fitness of a score of applicants for a 
public office. He questioned them in 
arithmetic, spelling, and other standard 
subjects, and then said he would test 
their hearing, He took his watch from his 
ee and held it to the ear of a tall, 

andsome young man. 

“Do you hear that tick ?” ho said. 

“Yes, perfectly,” the young man 
answered. 

He held it a foot_from the applicant’s 
ear. 

“Still hear it 2" 

“Yes, sir. 

“ Now, stand back a few paces. 
young man did so. 

“Now,” said the examiner, ‘do you 
hear it from that distance ?” 

The applicant listened intently. Then 
he smiled and nodded. “I still hear it, 
sir,” he said. 

“You have tho most wonderful hearing 
I ever came across,” said the examiner 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ That watch hasn’t been 
running for three wecks.”* 


” 


The 


Anxious Passenger: “Do you have 
many wrecks on this line ?” 

Porter (assuringly) : “Oh, no; you're 
| the first one I've seen for some tine.” 


was not tic 
habit of talking to 


Counsel “Tell me, 
defendant in the 
limscli when alone ?” 
Witness :; “‘I am sure I don’t know.” 
Counsel ; “‘ You don’t know; and yet you wers 
intimate friends. Why don’t you know ?” 
Witness ; “‘I was never with him when he was 
alone.”* 
Nurse (announcing the expected) ¢ ‘‘ Professor, it 
is a little boy.” 
Professor (abscnt-mindedly): ‘ Well, Tm very 
busy just now ; ask him what he wants.” 


GONTEST ON PACE 54. 


500 OTHER PRIZES. 


Briar Pipes, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Sealing-wax Sets, and P.W. Penkuives offered in this weenr’s foollimes. 


Jp the fabli C Eye 


LrevreNast-GENERAL Sm Rosert BADEN- 
PoweE11, whose world tour on behalf of the Boy 
Scout movement is attracting a ee deal of 
attention in Australia, was once ng chafied 
by a famous surgeon on the business of soldiering. 

“Tell me,” he said. ‘‘ How do you feel when 
you have killed a man professionally ? om 

“ Question for question,” retorted the General. 
* How do you feel under the same circumstances ? 


PERSONAL. | 

A coop Parliamentary story is told of the new 
Secretary for War, Colonel Seely. 

In the early ‘hours of one morning there was 4 
ion in the House of Commons 
on the pro that school-children should be fed. 
A very thin member attacked the and 
after he sat down Colonel Seely rose and supported 


it. 
“T cannot understand,” he remarked, “ how 
honourable members who are themselves well-fed 


very heated di 


can come down to the House and oppose the | 


feeding of half-starved children.” . 
Tp honasedl the thin member in a state of wild 
excitement to inquire whether the expression “ well- 
fed’ were applied to him. . 
Colonel Seely eyed him keenly and paused just 
long enough to attract all eyes to his opponent's 


epare figure. 
“No,” he said; “ nothing was farther from my 


thoughts than to apply the term ‘ well-fed ’ to the | 


honourable member ! * 
Everybody, quite irrespective of party, broke 
into a yell of laughter. 


CAUTIOUS. 

Tere have been fresh rumours that the Speaker 
of the House of Commons intends to retire soon. 
There seems to be little foundation for these 
rumours, and Mr. Lowther himself gives them no 
enco ent. The other day a journalist asked 
him point-blank whether it was a fact that he 
intended to retire. 

Mr. Lowther thought a moment. 

‘“‘T have no information to give,” he said at last, 
“except ’—the journalist held his breath—* that 
every year brings my retirement nearer.” 


SUSPICIOUS, 

Tne late Field-Marshal Sir George White, V.C., 
was once strolling along a street in Dublin when a 
runaway horse, dragging behind it a carriage 
—— two eg ompel came Figo 

long. Sir Geo: uckily jum into t! 
and caught at qin aku as it raced by. He soon 
brought it to a standstill, and after assisting the 
terrified ladics to alight he went off to his club, 
which, luckily, was quite near. As he entered, a 
fellow-member glanced at him curiously. He was 
looking the least bit flurried, and there were dust 
marks on his clothes. 

“What has happened?” the other man asked. 

“Oh, I was stopping a runaway!” Sir George 
explained casually. 

Just then one of the club pages came along, and 
going up to the famous soldier he whispered 
confidentially : “ Plage, sor, Lady A—— says she 
lost her purse when you was belt her out uv 
the carriage, and do you know anything about it ?" 


A LESSON IN THRIFT, 

Huncary, where the Parliamentary riots come 
from, would seem to be the home also of real thrift. 

Some time ago a Hungarian t named 
Hirsch left his native village for a little holiday in 
the capital, Budapest. He was greatly im 
with all he saw there, but what especially taok his 
fancy were the visiting-cards used by his friends in 
the city. He decided to cut a dash on his return 
home, and ordered a hundred visiting-cards to be 
sent after him. 

Alas! When they arrived he discovered that the 
printer had got his name all wrong, and had printed 
** Mavisch ” instead of ‘‘ Hirsch.” The cards had 
cost Is. 6d., and the wasted moncy caused his 
thrifty mind the greatest distress. Then some 
bright brain suggested that as he couldn’t change 
the cards he should change his name—a compara- 
tively inexpensive proceeding. So he sent in an 
official request that he should be permitted to alter 
his name. This cost him a shilling ; and now he is 
Jan Mavisch with visiting-cards to match, and only 
a shilling wasted instead of cighteenpence, 


ZI want a telegram the words 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


THE RIDDLE SOLVED. . 

Sre GeorcE ALEXANDER, who has the reputation 
of being the man on the stage, took us 
into his confidence the other day in the matter of 
his clothes, explaining that he really had quite a 
small number of suits going at a time, but that they 
were well looked after, . 

One is reminded of a story told of another famous 
actor, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, who once expressed 
surprise that a member of his company earning a 
ge anda small salary could manage to dress 
g0 we : 

“How do you manage it?” Mr. Hawtrey asked. 

“I don’t know, sir,’’ was the reply ; “‘ except that 
I take care of my clothes.” 

“I don’t think even that could explain your 
being always so well ” Mr. Hawtrey said. 
Then he had a bright thought: “ Tell me, do you 
back horses ?"” 

“‘ No, sir; I don’t.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Hawtrey ; “ that explains it!” 


ONE OF THE B’HOYS. 

Tue author of a recently-published book, “ An 
American Glossary,” has distovered that “‘ One of 
the B’hoys,” a catch-phrase one had thought was 
comparatively new, was in use so long ago as 1846. 

A critic of the book has recalled story of a 
Mrs. Jones whose husband was made an alderman of 
his native borough, The good lady decided that 
“ Jones”? was no longer good enough as a name, 
so she improved on it. 

One day a dustman came to the back door. 

“ Does Mrs. Jones live here ?’” he asked. 

“No,” said the domestic, “ the lady what lives 
here, her name is Johones.”* 

“Then tell Mrs. Johones,” said the dustman, 
“ that one of the b’hoys ’as come for the d’hust.” 


A FABLE. 

Tue most popular play in London just now is 
undoubtedly . Arnold Bennett's Afilestones, 
which was hailed with delight by the critics, and 
has been drawing crowded houses ever since. 

Talking of critics recently, Mr. Bennett said that 
once a time there was a man who wrote, after 
ten years’ Jabour, a humorous novel. It was a 
masterpiece, but the critics said that it lacked the 
essential grip of tragedy. So the author visited a 

cian. 

‘““T can write humorously,” he said, “‘ but I want 
to be able to write tragically.”* 

The magician produced a crystal phial of liquid. 
“ Drink this,” he said. 

The young man drank the liquid, and after ten 
more years he produced a tragic masterpiece. But 
the critics now said that his book was depressing, 
that it lacked all those amusing touches that had 
made his first book a success.? 

So the author went to call on the magician again. 

‘‘What do you want now ?” asked the magician. 
“You have the gift of humour and the.gift of 
tragedy.”* 

“T want to please the critics,” said the author. 

“ Aht” saad the magician, and he produced 
another phial. ‘ Drink this, and you will have all 
the critics at your feet.” 

The author drank the contents of the phial, gave 
a loud cry, and immediately died. ‘And the next 
morning’s newspapers proved the power of the 
magic liquid, for every one of them contained an 
obituary notice praising the genius of the dead man. 


WAS HE RIGHT ? 

Discussions on tho Law Court wrangle among 
doctors over the cure of cancer have brought to 
light a number of good medical stories. Here is 
one heard recently, 

A number of medical students were being 
examined one by one in the examiner’s private 
room, The examiner put in the microscope & slide 
with a little blood taken from a frog, and the first 
student was asked to say what it was. “ 

“ The blood of a frog,” he replied correctly. 

As he left the room to make way for the next 
student, a friend who was rather stupid, he managed 
to whisper in passing: “ Frog’s blood.” 

“ Right,” said the new student. But, unluckily, 
the examiner had in the meantime taken out the 
frog’s blood slide and put in a slide containing a 
little of his own blood. 

“Can you tell me what that is ?”” he asked. 

** Blood,” said the student cautiously. 

“Yes, but what kind of blood 2” persisted the 
examiner. 

“T think, sir, it’s the blood of a reptile!” 


of which begin with the letters of the words “The King.’’ 


Give it Up ? 


Golden’ and a whisper is nearly silence. 


Wen ENDING 
Juy 11, 1912, : 


—_—__*+_ 


OOF” The Editor will give 2s. 6d. each week for the 

best paragraph accepted for this column. One o, 
the Sasmoute FEW, contaalons Gilt be aware for wipe 
paragraph used, If there is more than one sender os 


paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first. “QBQ 


The half-crown prize this week is won by Mr. J, 
Harris, Pen-y-Craig, Aberberg, 8. Wales, 
DO YOU KNOW 
Waar it is that we can use when we write to our 
best girl and when we clean our boots ? 
Solution below, 


COMPARISON OF “ ON.” 
A MAN enters law—to get On 
He remains there—to get Oner (honour). 
He retires from the law—to get Onest (honc:t), 


QUITE TRUE. 
CuortLes: “A regular made-up affair, that's 
what I call it.” 
His Friend: “ What is ?” 
Chgrtles : “A patch-work quilt.” 


ODD. 
I am a simple English word, ' 
To cleaniiness pertaining, 
And if you take my whole away 
You find some still remaining. 
Solution below. 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
Awezza was loved by twin bros, 
They completely cut out all the os, 
But Amelia was Joth 
- To marry them both, 
So she’s still staying on at her mos, 


STATE OF HEALTH. 
“TI pon’r seem to have any Jit to-d.y, 
remarked Mr. Cabbage, “How are you feching, 
Mr. Pomegranate ?** 
“ Rather sccdy,” was the reply. ; 
“T can’t understand you both,” said the ori, 
“T never felt so strong in my life.” 


” 


ROUND THE SUBJECT. 
THE poet wrote : 
**T gazed upon her curly locks, 
Whose colour was a whisper!" 
What did he mean ? 
Solution below, 


STRONG LANGUAGE, 
Litre John Horner 
Sat in a mural intersection 
Masticating pastry, 
‘He inserted his thumb 
And extracted a plum a 
Exclaiming, “1 am astonishingly precocic''". 


THE BUTCHER'S LOVE. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Dear heart, I’m in an awful ster, 
How to reveal my love for you, 
I’m such a mutton-head, I fear 
1 fee! so sheepish when you're near 
I know it’s only cowardice 
That makes these lamb-entations rise, 
I'd dread a cutlet me explain, 
A single roast would give me pain, 
I should not like to get the hooks, 
And dare not steak my hopes on looks. 
I never sausage eyes as thine. 
If you would butcher hand in mine 
And liver round me every day, 
We'd seek some ham-let far away 3 
We'd meut life’s frown with love's carcss 
And cleaver road to happiness, 


Solutions. 
“po YOU KNOW? 
A pen and ink and font pols of course. 
DD. 


The word is wholesome.” 
ROUND THE SUBJECT. 
The poet mcant '* Nearly Golden,” because 


= 


, WEEK ENDING 
Tuny 11. 1912. 


108 - Year 
Old Lady, has a Chat 
with Mr. P. Doubleyou. 


“Waar can I still do?” said Mra. Clark, who, 
although she was a hundred and eight years old a 
few weeks ago, yet retains all her faculties almost 
perfectly. ‘ What can I stilldo? Why, bless you, 
anything—everything ! 

“* But there’s one thing I don’t like, and that’s 
electric tram-cars. Oh, yes, I've been on them. 
But I can’t abear them ; noisy things, they are. 

“ Motor-’buses ?_ Oh, they’re not so bad, and 
as for motor-cars, I like them. I often go out for 
rides in friends’ motor-cars, I hope to go down 
into the country in a motor-car one day this summer 
and do a bit of haymaking. Yes, bless you, I can 
still do a bit of raking. 

“‘My son, who is sixty-six, won’t ever let me 
go out alone nowadays, but I walk about the house 
as much as I like. I can go up and downstairs 
alone, but that’s nothing to some of the things I 
can do. 

! Can Thread a Needle. 


“Why, my eyesight’s so good that I don’t 
properly want spectacles, and I can see to thread 
a needle without glasses. No, I can’t sew or knit 
or crochet now, but I sometimes do a bit of 
darning. 

“And they’re not the only useful things I can 
do about the house. Perhaps you wouldn’t believe 
it at my age, but now and then I take up a broom 
and help to sweep out the backyard, and I also 
lend a hand in folding up the lincn when it’s been 
washed and ironed. 

“ My hearing’s as good as my sceing. I can still 


They will be very 
useful. For dodging 
motor traffic. 


A buralar chase in the 
kangaroo-leqged . Future 
promises ‘to be 
Funny 


fake to * disp 
laced aly despair to the tailors. 


hear bees hum, and I can hear what people say 
about me when oa think I can’t, 

“ T can hear bands and barrel-organs outside, too. 
I like them when they play something lively, and 
I like to join in and sing to them. I’m a rare one 
at picking up aoneh and I still sing ‘A Farmer's 
aT I reckon ‘ A Farmer's Boy" must be as old 
as I am, or older, maybe. 

“Dance? Oh, yes, I dance sometimes. When 
I feel like it, I don’t mind doing a step or two to 
4n organ, especially to a waltz tune ; and the other 
day my son and I had quite a dance round the 
room together. 

“No, I never could read very much, and I 
never learned to write. But I’ can make my 
cross; I have to every week to get my old-age 
pension. 

“T like to get up and about every day and to eat 
what’s going in the house. No ‘ slops * or soft food 
for me, thank you! I leave them to old people 
who can’t manage anything else. 

Born Before Trafalgar. 

“What's the best way to live to be a hundred ? 
Why, be cheerful. Don’t allow worries to interfere 
with you. That’s been my plan.” 

Considering her age—she was born a year before 

the battle of Trafalgar was fought—Mrs, Clark is 
certainly an amazing old lady. Except that she 
apparently finds it difficult to concentrate her 
thoughts for long on a subject, she might well be 
thirty or forty years younger than she is. 
There is nothing of the typical centenarian about 
her. She is astonishingly active, both mentally and 
physically ; she can look after herself in many ways, 
and she obviously still enjoys life thoroughly. One 
of her chief amusements is to sit and look out of the 
window of her son’s house, which faces the busy 
Nag’s Head Corner at Wood Green, and comment 
upon the traffic and passers-by, She has an 
amusing way of describing people apparently half 
her age, or even less, as “ poor old souls.” 

Mrs. Clark has six childien living, the eldest 
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being seventy-six. Exactly how many grandchildren 
and great-grandchildron she has is uncertain, 
Efforts to count them are occasionally made, but 
without success. 

She delights to receive letters and have them 
read to her, and she was quite moved by one letter 
which she got on her recent birthday. 

It was written by a blind girl singer and poetess, 

fe rear 
faithful companion. I wish 


whose message was: “ May Queen Joy 
stantly your true and 

I could come and sing my message to your 
ears,’ 


—> 


Sue: “I consider, John, that sheep are the 
stupidest creatures living.” 
He (absent-mindedly) : “ Yes, my lamb.” 


—<1 


THE SPEED MANIA. 

Mr. Newcakr (about to start on his first trip in hia 
recently purchased motor-car, to his chauffeur): 
‘Now, William, I want it thoroughly understood 
I will not have fast driving. Always keep well 
under the legal limit—not as close to it as you can. 
Ten miles an hour is fast enough for me. What. 
I want is comfort, not excitement. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

Three days later. ‘ Er—er—William, I must 
be back to the house by seven o’clock. This road 
seems very straight and wide. I think you might 
80 just a little faster without danger ?” 

Two days later. “ William, this dust is very 
unpleasant. If you could pass that car ahead— 
it seems to be going rather slowly.” 

Nextday. ‘ Put ona little more speed, William. 
There’s no use in being a crank. This road is too 
good to Jose the chance.” 

A week later. ‘* Open her up, William! There 
are no police within five miles, I’ll bet, and if there 
are, who cares? I’m out for fun! Let her rip! 
Let her rip! This is no steam roller! Let's have 


some speed !”’ 


WE WANT KANGAROO LEGS. 


Sir James Crichton-Browne wisely remarked the 
we shall all be wiped out by the in 


creasing motor traffic. Our cart 


AID mate * 


odes 


other day that, unless some adaptive enlargement of the legs assists us 


oonist suggests some other uses for kangar 


to get out of the way, 
oo-like legs. 


And they wilt 


add a lot of interest 
to cricker. 


. IM JUST GOING To 
Hop To THE 


They will bri 


—As, for example, “To Help Every Kiddie Inclose Ninepence. George.” 


<Hheni sot 


ay 


Lowant belter, however. 


Complete Short Story. 
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“You may he right, but even ff you are, I am not | 
going to waste my time finding what brary numbers 
cand for. Besides, I must go and practise. 

And she left the room, but she left her little sister 


the note. : . 
Twenty minutes later Nell came running excitedly 


Muriel ?” she cried, 


Affair 


to her. 
“What do you think of this, 


How a Man’s Work waving a paper above her head, then she stood atill 
Helped His Wooing. | and read dramatically : . 
es Leeann ae ae peck Tall and hefewith return 
of a Beauty’ saw this all, and herewith return: 
DORA FOWLER it. If ra would pay your Debts of Honour,’ find 
MARTIN. out ‘ The Secret Way.’ ” 


“There!’? finished the girl excitedly; ‘isn't 
that clear? Some man who knows you saw ie drop 
it—you are the beauty—I never ea ae of it before, 
but you are really not bad-looking, Muriel—and then 
he returned it.” 

““T wonder who he is,” said Muriel, who bad been 


Five o'clock had struck and the head librarian was 
alone. ‘Tho two girls who assisted him gone 
away for tea, for it was the quictest hour of the day in 
the library and tho place was quite deserted. Then 
tho swing-door was pushed open and a girl came in. 
Sho was a pretty, blue-eyed, sunny-haired girl, and 


she carricd a music case in her hand. examining Nell’s copy. ; 
“Wednesday afternoon, and she fs here again,” “And * Find out the Secret Way ’"—what can that 
reflected the librarian as she consulted the catalogue. | mean ?” 


“It’s the name of a book,” said Nell. 

“ Suppose I get it out ?”” suggested Muricl. 

Nell ayroet rtily. 

They “discussed it till Muriel declared herself tired 
of the subject, and then they did not mention it till 
the following Wednesday afternoon. 

“Shall you get out ‘'The Secret Way’? asked 
Nell rather nervously, as she watched her sister pack 
up her music. 

‘* Of course not!” said Muriel crossly. 

“Tt’s rather rude not to,” suggested Nell, ‘ when 
he came all this way to return your book.” 


** Sho must always call to change her book on her way 
home from her music lesson.” 

‘*B1200,” said the girl at the counter, and he asked 
her to repeat the number he had heard plainly enough, 
for the simvle pleasure of hearing her clear voice again. 

Ho would have liked to have talked to her, but there 
was no necessity, and her quiet dignity forbade it. 
Then the door swung to, and she was gone. “ M. 
Hatherway, 10 Carlton Road,” the librarian read 
from her ticket as he placed it in the rack, and he 
sivhed. 

‘IT don't suppose that I shall ever know anything 
about her, except what bouks she reads,” he thought, 
and turned to his work. 

Half an hour later a schoolboy came to the counter 
and asked for him. 

“V’'vo brought this book,” said the child. “I 
saw a lady drop it as she was running for a tram, 
and I couldn't catch her up in time to give it to her, 
so I brought it here.” 

The librarian glanced at it, then his pale face flushed, 
and he handed the boy a tip which was evidently 
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PAT’S WISDOM. 
Tim Doolan and his wife, wan night, 
Were drinking av the crayture, 
Whin something started up a fight, 
And they wint at it right an’ tight, 
According to their nature. 


ie ' 


ee eaciory. He took the book with him to his little 

office and sat gazing at it. . . 

“I daresay wo shall have Miss Hatherway back {O'Grady and mesilf stood near, 

directly to inquire if she Icft her book,” he thought, Expecting awful murther, 

~— ae oa i i bs tosthas Says he to me: “Let's interfere.” 

e sat thinking for a few minutes, then laug Bat I, pretending not to hear, 

quietly to himself, and taking up a pen and the libra little 

cataloguo ~. sct pie A a work With inane Moved off a farther, 

interruptions ho managed to finish the task he had set ” 

himsclf, then wrote out a final copy, then slipped the es a he on ae 
, 


little paper in the book which Miss Hatherway had 
lost, not forgetting tho precautionary measure of 
fixing one corner with a spot of gum, so that it should 


But both the Doolans turned on him, 
And in a whist the two av thim ; 


not drop out. oa? 
a Hawes ee oe ann she a bound to open the Were wallopin’ O/Grady. 
ere,” he thought complacently, “‘ for it is placed . * 
at the very climax of the plot.” ” ' That night wikis I’ me anes fo bed, 
Then he put the book in his pocket and finished Remimbering this token, * 
his day’s work as usual. An hour later he was standing ltook the option in my head, 
in Carlton Road. He pulled his hat over his eyes, That the wisest word I iver said 


turned up his coat collar, and mounted the steps of : 


No. 10. 
‘* I will do no practical good,” he thought, “‘ for 
she won't know I wrote it. But even if it only rouses 


her intcrest in the library, it’s worth doing.’ 


Was the one I hadn't spoken. as 
A icbes  aceceseunne: cqemeel 


“* Of couse, I don’t want to be rude,” she added more 


‘ sens Tes of the maid who came | decidedly. 
10 loor wit words, ‘‘ For Miss Hath re d at five o'cloc i 
Cee ne erway we 4 be o'clock she was asking the librarian 


The librarian ventured to remark on the weather 
as he handed Muriel her book. She agreed politely 
and mechanically, and ho noticed that she flushed as 
she glanced at the title of her book and turned away. 

“Two hundred pounds a year!” sighed the 
librarian. “It’s not so bad for a young fellow. 
She has found out my little conundrum easily enough. 
There is only one hope, al! women—even the ni 
are curious. I wishI could get a proper introduction.” 

Nell met her sister at the door. 

‘* What book did you get ?” ahe asked eagerly. 

“*B1101," Muriel replied curtly, and her young 
sister seized it from her hands. 

“It looks very ordinary,” she said disappointedly, 
dipping into it, then she gasped. 

Muriel,” she cried, ‘* here's another note just like 
the last. May I read it?” 

“Yes, of course—it’s not mine. But come up to 
our room first.” 

They shut the door against intruders, then Nell 
read aloud: “I havo changed B210. Don’t be 


“I can’t imagine who sent it,” said Muriel Hather- 
way as she took up her book next afternoon. It 
was a pouring wet day, and Muriel and her little 
sister Nell decided to enjoy an hour of luxury 
together over the fire. 

“Someone must have seen you drop it,” said 
Nell practically. “Don’t interrupt me, Muriel! 
1’m so interested,” and she turned over another page 
of her own book But tho next minute she dropped it 
to ask her sister eagerly : 

‘* What's the matter What have you found ?” 

““How very strange!” Muriel repeated. ‘ It's 
a note in this book. It's quite absolute. nonsense— 
yet it seems to bo written to me.” 

Nell snatched it from her, and read it aloud very 
slowly. 

“Someone B492 watching B2911 saw this book 
fall, and herewith returns it. If you would pay 
B1455 find out B1101.” 

‘* What can it mean?” cricd Murtcl. 

‘It’s evidently about you and your book,” said 


Nell B39. 

a : angry. B2744 pity him, and strive f ; 
+ The note was just etuck {n here,” continued her t will take a it of ithe fae as to decipher,” 
sister. sald Nell, taking down the catalogue. 


“So please go 
away for a few minutes. I don’t want disturbing.’ 

“Tm going in a minute, Nell. You know, I didn’t 
like asking for this book, but the librarian is such a 
nice man.’ 
* “Oh, don’t bother about librarians when there is 
a real live romance at band!” 

“*T don’t bother about librarians!’ retorted Muriel 
indignantly. ‘“ Only he has a kind smile and nice 
grey eyes, I feel a bit sorry for him, he looks sad.” 


“It must mean something!” 

“Sheer nonsense! Yet it’s qucer, 
the book and someone did return it.” 

Nelf thoughtfully read it over once more, then she 
suddenly shouted, *' I’ve got it!” 

fe an eee ?” 

“Solved the mystery—it {s a library book, and 
these are library numbers, Oh, I feel * Sherlock 
Holmesy! Get me the catalogue, Muriel!” 


for I did drop 


—Hur the five best telegrams I will give handsome watches. Murk postcards “King.” (See page 72.) 


“Do you really think so ?"” asked her sister dubiously. Ww 


“T’ve written it out,” said Nell when she rejoined 
her sister. ‘It’s rather nice this time, and I think 
he means you to. get out B1373 noxt.” Muriel read 
the Peper aloud. 

= ve changed ‘ From Jest to Earnest.’ Don't 
be angry. ‘When a Man's Single* pity him, and 
strive for ‘ A Woman’s Patience.’ 

“‘ Poor fellow, he is much to be pitied!” said Ne!) 
wisely. She was the age when girls can scent a 
romance anywhere. 

““Nonsense!’’ said Murfel sharply. “It’s on\y 
a joke. I should never have got out the book onlv— 
only whoever it is will never be able to find out wheth:-r 
I did so or not. I shall not get out ‘A Womans 
fatience,’ and if I did there would be nothing in it.’ 

‘“‘ Muriel Hatherway, if you don’t get it out neat 
weck, well, I'll borrow father’s ticket and get It 
mysclf—and I'll tell him ie: gi 

So Muriel was over-ruled by Nell, and not very 
unwillingly either. 

The next weck the librarian was quite fricnd!y. 
Muriel found herself thinking more often of him, «9 
she travelled home in the car, than sho did of the 
note which she found awaiting her in her bool:. 

When Nell had deciphered the message this week 
she was highly delighted with it, but Muricl wae 
worried and uncomfortable. 

“This is ‘A Serious Wooing,”” it read.“ ‘ Fricnd- 
ship’ is not enough for me. You are my ° Weil 
Beloved,’ vet I dare sign ‘ No Name.’”’ 

“Nell, we must stop,” she said. ‘“ We have hal 

enough of this nonsense—what would father say ” 
I shall most certainly not get ‘No Name’ n't 
Wednesday, and 1 will not bear another word abo: it. * 
Poor Nell was crushed, for she saw that her si-:er 
as in earnest. 
It was a wet, dreary afternoon when Muricl c2!ed 
as usual at the library. The place was deserted 
save for herself and the librarian. They said “(40d 
afternoon” in a friendly way, for lately in some un- 
accountable manner Muriel had realised that the 
librarian was a man, and a nice one too, and mi a 
mere machine. Then she went to the indicatur 1) 
sce if the book she had selected were in. It wu. 
as she knew it would be, for she had decided un 4 
course of history, and had bravely eclecied © i!« 
Dutch Republic” for a start. 

** B190, please,” she said, handing in her nove’. 

Tho librarian stayed for a moment deplorins tn 
weather, making a playful comment on tho ': 
she returned—most obviously trying to meh” 
minute’s busincss lengthen out as lonz 2s he wi’. 

Muriel Hatherway felt rather flattcre |. He wa- « 
handsome. man, and certainly a gentleman, Jin 
he brought back her book, and she turned a¥.%, 
and glanced involuntarily at its title as she did >. 
It was not * The Dutch Republic.” 

It was '‘ No Name.” : 

“* Why thisis not the book I asked for,” she seid. 
The librarian flushed guiltily. oo, 
“'m sorry,” he answered confusedly. “i'm abald 
wasn't listening. I did not hear your uember. 
‘Then why did you give me this?” 

His confusion convinced the girl of what she ls 
never before suspected. The librarian was her un- 
known admirer. . 

She opened the book she held, and searched rapis v 
through its pages, and there hidden as befor #2 
found a note. : 

She tore jt into fragments and threw it duwn, wi. 
the unhappy man looked on in silence. 

“When you do not hear it is wisest not to take t> 
much for granted,” she remarked ivily. “4X. 
change this book please for my number.” 

But he did not beed her request. - 

“Miss Hatherway, you must hear me,” he ‘.:°. 
“TI never meant you to guess who wrote to \' . 
I have always wanted to know you, but I dis: 
know how to do it. I thought some day, a lonz '.'. 
off, when you had got used to tho idea of an unkno! 
admirer—well, then I might tell you somehow. \ 
had no definite plan in my mind, but it made nic *- 
happy to write to you. I never meant to offend yu. - 
you. believe that, don't you ?” 

He waited for an answer, and reluctantly 
answered ** Yes.” . 

“TE don’t deserve forgiving,” he aaid, “and vt 
I’m going to ask you to forgive me.” . 

And just at that moment the two girl assist.’ ° 
came back from tea. Their curious glanecs at Mr E 
and the librarian made both realize that they 1. 
be looking self-conscious, ? 

The librarian remarked in his most yprofessies 


tone: , 
“That book is out; will you lvok up amt. 
please?” : 
Muricl turned away. She was a long time cen 
sulting the catalogue. Then she came back and ase! 
the man who was still waiting for B2022. ; 
* B2022—Forziven,” he read, as ho handcd it te 


a 


she 


her. 7 

Muriel blushed. The librarian looked a bij: 2 
man. . 
The librarian an} his wife are now away on B1Es: 
which Ncll, the cticf bridesmaid, will be able to 'e- 
you means, “* A Honeymoon in Paris.” 


Warr ENDING 
Juny 11, 1912 


Have you cver heard of a bailer-out or fine- 
payer? Possibly not. 

Frequently when a defendant in a police-court 
has declared his inability to pay a fine inflicted, 
someone in the court comes forward and offers to 
pay it for him, and so save him from going to prison. 

The public assume that he is a friend of the defen- 
dant, but the police, and sometimes the magistrate, 
know that he is a professional fine-payer, and that 
his seeming philanthropy is a matter of pure 
business. 

He advances the money for the fine, and exacts 
a rato of interest that would make a money-lender 
turn green with envy. One of the best-known of 
these gentlemen is a white-haired old man ironically 
termed by the police ‘‘ The Samaritan.” 

The best clients of the professional “‘ bailer-out ’’ 
are people of good social position who either cannot 
immediately raise their bail, or do not care to let 
their friénds know they have got into trouble. 

Young men of fashion and high spirits who dine 
not wisely, but too well, and run up against the law 
as a consequence, are & source of wealth to the bailer- 
out. Not only does he or his touts watch for such 


cases at the police-stations, but they haunt the 
West-end strects after nightfall, and if they happen 
across a brawl, follow the arrested person or persons 
to the station. 


en Kings Catch Cold 


OnE of the minor annoyances which King George 
has to put up with is the constant close supervision 
of his health. Being anything but a “ coddler,”’ he 
is probably inclined to regard with a certain amount 
of inward impatience the innumerable safeguards 
and precautions insisted on by those who are 
responsible for the care of the Royal person. 

fore the King can stay for a night in a private 
house, for example, it is necessary that a squad of 
plumbers, who form part of the Household, should 
thoroughly overhaul the drains. This has been the 
inevitable rule ever since King Edward, when 
Prince of Wales, nearly lost his life as the result of 
defective drains. 

All sorts of restrictions are placed on the comings 
and goings of the King, and, realising that his 
health is an asset to the nation, his Majesty 
graciously submits. 

When he or any other member of the Royal 
Family is indisposed, the dispensing of medicines is 
an elaborate process in which tradition plays a 
considerable part. 

There are many Royal dispensers—you have 


£# 


Tue inhabitants of the Islo of Grain and the 
neighbouring parts of the cast coast of Kent are 
asking for a ‘‘ close season.” for seaweed. They 
want it made illegal for anybody to gather it from 
March 21st to September 2lst, while it is growing. 

The prohibition, however, is not to apply to all 
kinds of seaweed, but only to a special and exceed- 
ingly beautiful variety which is used by milliners 
for the pu of trimming ladies’ hats. The 
harvesting of this by the islanders, it is claimed, 
has grown into a large and profitable industry, 
and this is now threatened with ruin because the 
trawlers are pulling the weed up by the roots before 
it is ripe, so to speak. 

Harvesting seaweed is a recognised business in 
many other parts of the world, and it has frequently 
been the subject of legal enactments. 

In the Channel Islands, for instance, where sea- 
weed farming is regularly carried on, no one may 
cut the ‘‘ vraic,” as the living weed is called, except 
during certain days in July and August. C) 
industry is governed, too, by many other curious 
laws, some of which date back over four centuries ; 
and every farmer has his own little “ farm,” con- 
sisting of from 200 to 600 yards of shore. 

The weed is used principally for manure, as much 
as 3,000 tons being gathered annually in the two 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey alone. In former 
ears hundreds of tons were exported to the main- 
and of England for fertilising purposes, but of late 
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‘Bail You Out, Sir’ !- 


The Bailer-Out is the Man who, Pays People’s Fines. 


are satisfactorily arranged. He tells the magistrate 
that he knows the defendant quite well, is ready to 
guarantee his appearance on the murrow, and will 
Pay the bail on the spot. 

he magistrate may be aware of the exact state 
of things, but no harm is done by accepting the 
bail, and very often the accommodation of the 
police-station is over-taxed after a night’s arrests. 

Nor are the ends of justice defeated when theso 
prone pay a prisoner's fine, for it is the prisoner 

imself who eventually pays the money. Moreover, 
very often if the prisoner were to go to prison, he 
would lose his employment, and this is another 
reason why the practice is winked at. 

Tho better the position of a defendant, the moro 
eligible is he from the point of vicw of the bailer-out, 
for the higher the socia) standing, the better ths 
seourity, and also the higher the rate of intevest. 

When a fine is to be paid it is estimated before- 
hand how much it is likely to be, and the money is 
generally handed to the prisoner in the lobby 
before his case comes on. 

There are, of course, some classes of people who 
are constantly getting into trouble and appearing 
at the police-courts, With these the tine-payer 
cultivates acquaintance, and makes an arrangement 
whereby he pays their fines regularly. 

It may be added that the bailer-out or fine-payer 


aS 


probably noticed one or two in the West End—but 
the equipment of each is much the same. A 
special room is set apart well stocked with drugs, 
which are kept in ri a lass cases. 

When a prescription is brought in the head of the 
firm, or his authorised representative, writes out the 
date and exact time of receiving it. 

The prescription is then entered in a book 
bearing the name of the King or the particular 
member of the Family. The book is fitted with a 
padlock, the key of which is kept by the principal. 
Before the prescription is made up the different 
drugs of which it is composed are analysed. 

When it has been bottled, the prescription, 
together with the analysis of the component drugs, 
is written on the labels in English and Latin. Tho 
bottle is then sealed and placed in a case fitted with 
a Yale spring lock. ; 

Thus the case, once locked, can only be opened 
by the Royal physician, who unlocks it in the 
presence of the King, and checks the contents from 
. copy of the prescription which was sent to the 
chemist. 


He Chops Sea-Crops 


Farmers of Seaweed Sell It for All Sorts of Industries. 


years the large and increasing market gardening 
industry of the islands themselves has found use 
for all the vraic that can be cut. 

During the days of the seaweed harvesting all 
other outdoor work is suspended, the entire popu- 
lation, men, women and children, trooping down to 
the seashore. Each family takes with it sufficient 
provisions for the whole time the ingathcring lasts, 
these usually consisting of what are known as 
‘* vraic cakes,” like big currant buns, boiled pork, 
a large keg of cider, and a smaller one of 
brandy. 

Although mostly put upon the land as manure, 
there are hund: of other minor uses to which 
scaweed lends itself. It is, too, fed to cattle, either 
in its natural state, or mixed with meal; while 
certain kinds are cooked and eaten by man. 

In this latter connection, it is interesting to note 
that not a single poisonous variety is known, while 
many are quite tasty. One kind of edible seaweed, 
much esteemed by both the Irish and Scotch fisher- 
men, is grilled by being rolled once over a red-hot 
poker. Another variety is stewed with milk into a 
sort of blancmange, while in Wales small, flat cakes, 
known locally as “‘sowle bread,” are made from yet 
another kind. 

The great sing about the seaweed harvest is 
that it is practically inexhaustible. The crop, too, 
grows of its own accord, for although many men 
plough the waves, none till them. 


Now, you cricketers, can you tell me “Why did slip slip?”’ 
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BUTTER CURES CONSUMPTION. 

Very few people realise the wonderful food 
value that lies at their hand in the pats of dainty 
yellow cream fat, known as butter. Of course, 
everyone knows that it is useful in many branches 
of cookery, and that our bread would far less 
peessat to eat without the soft layer of butter. 

ut everyone does not know that it is as valuable as 
the best cod liver oil for the thin and weakly. 

_ Butter is ono of the purest forms of fat that it 
is possible to obtain. It is not economy to spare 
the butter at table, for it gives energy and powor 
to work to those who cat heartily of it. Butter isa 
carbon, and all excess of it is stored up as fat in 
the body. In the earlier stages of consumption 
butter is one of the best cures, or even if the discase 
is advanced this pure fat will assist tremendously 
in keeping it at bay. 
a 
“Ts your new maid particular with her work 2?” 
' ‘i Yes, indeed. She breaks nothing but the best 
china.” 


FOREIGNERS v. NATIVES. 

TuE fact that Ranji, the Jam of Nawanagar, is 
once more playing cricket for his old county, Sussex, 
suggests that a splendid team of non-British-born 
players, who have made their mark in first-class 
games here, could be got together. 

So strong, in fact, could such a “ foreign-born ” 
side be that it would be a very open question if any 
eleven but a Test Match one would better it. 

For, besides the wonderful Indian Ranji, P. F. 
Warner, Tarrant, S. G. Smith (Northamptonshire’s 
splendid all-rounder), P. R. Le Couteur (of Oxford ; 
Natale the best all-round cricketer at either 

niversity of recent years), and Cuffe (of Worcester- 

shire) all have the necessary qualifications for the 
team. 
‘Plum "* Warner was born in the West Indies, 
and so was §. G. Smith. Tarrant, Le Couteur, 
Cuffe, and A. E. Trott—still, on his day, a fine 
bowler, a mighty hitter, and a marvellous fields- 
man—are Australians. 

D. C. Collins, the Cambridge batsman, who also 
got his rowing blue this year, would be qualified by 
virtue of having been born in New Zealand; and 
C. O. H. Sewell, the brilliant Gloucestershire 
amateur, now secretary to his county club in place 
of G. L. Jessop, would be South Africa’s representa- 
tive. 

The remaining two places in the eleven could be 
filled by Leach, of Sussex, who would have to kcep 
wicket, a ition which he is not unused to; and 
M. P. Bajana, who played for the Indian team 
which toured this country last season, and who is 

laying for Somersetshire this year. Leach was 
rn in Malta. 

There is scarcely a weak spot in this selection. 
Ranji, Warner, Tarrant, Smith, Le Couteur, Sewell, 
Bajana, Cuffe, and Leach are all “ century ” bats- 
men; Tarrant, Smith, Le Couteur (with his 
googlies), Cuffe, and Trott are fivo bowlers good 
enough for most sides ; and Tarrant, Smith, Leacli, 
Sewell, and Trott are among the best fieldsmen in 
the land. 

“Foreigners "* v. Natives ought to be mado a 
fixture at one of the cricket festivals. 


“ Wat makes you think the baby is going to be 
a great politician?” asked the young mother 
anxiously. 

“Tl tell you,” answered the young father con- 
fidently. ‘‘ He can say more things that sound well 
and mean nothing at all than any kid I ever saw.” 


—o— 


MASCAGNI'S 2,000 COLLARS. 

Tue celebrated composer of Cavaleria Rusticana 
probably possesses more collars than any other min 
in the world. Whenever he travels, his valct 
must sce that his master never has fewer than 2,0) 
in his trunks, as ready-made collars cannot be found 
to fit the great musician's neck. 

After three-quarters of an hour’s strenuous 
conducting, his once immaculate collar has becom» 
a crumpled wreck, and he is obliged to change it 
for another between each act. He does this in a 
dressing-room which is specially reserved for him, 
as he would never consent to take the baton is 
his hand unless he had a private room to dress in. 

As he is extremely nervous, he generally spoils 
about twenty collars before he succceds in getting 
one on, so an abundant supply has to be sent to the 
theatre every night. He travels a good deal, and 
as he will not entrust his washing to a stranger he 
is obliged to carry an enormous stock about with 
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WEEK ENDING 
JuLy 31, 1932. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


FIRST PRIZE £150. 


500 OTHER PRIZES. 


Is the new contest below (No. 21) we have decided to offer the splendid sum of £150 as the first prize, and 500 other prizes to competitors whose 
efforts show merit. The result of “ Middles ” No. 17 appears below. 


THIS Is 


First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for ‘ Middles.” Then construct a 


sentence or phrase of two words (called a 
the chosen word. The first word of your “ 
word you choose, and the second with any te 
middle letter as initial of both words of your “ Middle. 
is in heavier type. 

For instance, suppose you take the word 


ag i he initial for the first word and say ‘*H” for the second, and we get 
“STREET HAWKER” "Ge ala take the word “PASTIME,” the centre letter of 
which is “T.” We choose “ T "as the other letter and get “ TICKLING TROUT. 


Below you will find two entry forms for.‘ Middles.” You are 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts mast be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
boos be caguelte. the usual signature of the tit 
2, Each eutry form must bear ® are competitor 
in ink. Names and addresses may ee be pada p or ae 
Each competit ast give his or her real name a: ress. ‘niess 
tia condition ‘complied Lig the couspetitor forfeits his os her right toa 
prize. 
4 up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ira pes’el 
Po Dip hasaoking pee obs it in a erelocs tothe Epiron, 
Pearson's Weekly, Hens Strret, Lundon, W.C. 

6. Mark your cnvelope “ Miidles No, 21,” in the top left-hand corner. 

6 Allattempts must arrive on or before Thursday, July 11th. 

7. There are t try forms, you may use one or both, You may write 
two" BMiddios Oe ceok. If you use the two entry forms a order 
for 1s. must be sent. _ 

8. Everyone who enters must send 2 sispenny posta’ ler for each 

0, be rable to C. Arthur Pearson Lt, 
entry form, The P.O must he mans yee eo ee a 
in this example. The ramber must 
on the entry form. 


Ls 
: 


13. The Editor will no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
tdlivan ol cut ateeupt eobmiteed. 

12. No correspondenc: will be entered into in connection with the 
eompetition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

13, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only. 


ee eed 


RESULT OF 
FIRST PRIZE, £142 10s. 


THE first prize of £142 10s. is divided between 
three readers : 
A. SWANTON, 6 Cornwall Avenue, 
Wood Green ; 


FRED TURNER, Ivor Road, Redditch; 
AND ; 
JOHN GIFFORD, 21 Eagie Street, 
Port Talbot, 


who each receive a cheque for £47 10s. for the 
“Middle”: 
MADDENING: EVERYTHING DEALER. 
Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to tlie 
following: 
H. FENTON, The Orchard, Bilston, Staffs; 
sony. BROWN, Beechwood, Strathaven, 
J. F. E. HUSTON, 4 Victoria St., Armagh; 
E. SANKEY, 22 Osborne Rd., Broadstairs; 
FRANK LEWIS, 8 Hampden Rd., Higher 
Tranmere, Birkenhead ; 
W. STONE, Downs Hotel, Keymer, Sussex: 
Mrs. J. B. DOUTHWAITE, Gummer's How, 
Newby Bridge, Ulverston; 
G. PICK, Rufford Park, Yeadon, Nr. Leeds: 
Mrs. G. A. ROGERS, 42 Lime Grove, 
Cheadle, Cheshire; 
Miss HOOD, 13 Sea View Terrace, Ply- 
mouth; 
B. G. FORD, 73 Oxford Terrace, Lower 
Rd., Belvedere; 
E. FREEMAN, 83 Lower Bristol Rd., Bath; 
THOMAS SMALLWOOD, Haxby Rd., York; 


Here are some of the prize winning lines: 
PresuMyption—Malden Proposing. MarTyrs—Tiny Slum-dwellers. 


Ma4éBaing—Empty Matchbox. Madé€aiag—Enemy's Grin. 
tndusTriows—Taxi’s Dial, CeaCert—Curate Encored. 
Deli@lens—Cigarette-Dartmoer, NothiNgness—Needleless Eye. 
MeddEsinz—Eleves Daughters. MaddEaing—Energetic Deatist. 


—There are plenty of answers. 


| 


WHAT YOU DO. WORDS FOR ‘* MIDDLES.’* 
Middle"), which shall Meaead oh The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “ Middles” 
* Middle"), whic ave some bear , 
4. i iddie letter of th this week: 
bering ME as ig eee aes riage the CHAMPIONS TREASON REVENGE TrocGrnrr GUNPOWDER TRUMPrr 
x ‘In the list of words the middle letter yREEpoM noCxt TEFACLE niGut wrEcr WIzAnps } 
. BUSKY PYRAMID PRISONS PORTRAITS VAMPIRE TRVANTS 
ee . qak é PrepiCrioxs BUMBccs amBcLasce MONUMENTS NOVELETITK SISTENS 
HUSKY,” the centre letter of which is amiccse wank eiat® aRar emery mnie eEiten 
PROMENADE RAPTURE KREPSAKES PASTIME woRry MOOYBFAMS 
RalLWwat ToMBors SECRETARY JAM vouCaxo SMACK 


ti it ati ee 
at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
Fou may send two * Middles” on each entry form. 


sesecenceeceetetses COL GCTOSS AeTE....cccrccececeeeee cave meinen eree ems remienien ea aise eapsiets 
MO. 21. 


WINNT es 


1 agres to abide by the decision published in ** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as siral, an J anter only on this under- 
standing, and | agree to abide by the conditions printed in ** Pearson’s Weeiily. 


Rerreld scptbscateinensesestbadenise [No. of PO. seen 


If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 


above and the one below send 1 -. 


isc scscsnccsccesecrsccccnscecscccscssensersesccscscccesss CBE BCTOSS ROLE co0..0...005 
ENTRY FP 


Fob oesd Geese end seers ds CKE ae dene 


mM, “RIDDLES,” NO. 21, 


“wipers % 


I agree to abide by the decision published in * Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enier only on this under 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in ** Pearson's Weekly.” 


[No. of P.O... ccs 


MdDNOSS vss exsagncansreveavieiaperavcccgs onisweNw ava EMRe Rese ses 


No. 17. 
PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


~~ 


** MIDDLES ”’ 


mw ws sess 


of T. Powell, Manningford, Brace Pewse:, W:'.. 
. W., Melrose Cottaze, Novilup Hall, Village, bisnter.. 


Alexandra Road. Shee: ness, 
9 Cambridge Street, Liverpool. 
Railway Terrace, Abercorn, Mon. 


Adams, H., 65 Wote Road, Nether Edge, Sheffield. Rees, Nuree 8. E., Nursing Institute, Worcester. 
Adcock, R. J.,.24 Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. Richards, G. A., 55 Camden Grove, Peckbam, 8.E._ 
Arnold, E., 26 Eastwood Mount, Rotherham. Richards, J. A., 22 Haughton Road, Handsworth, Staffs, 
Askew, J., 4 Berwick Terrace, Percy Main, Robertson, E., 5 Oloseburn Terrace, Fens Road, Per:h. 
Atherton, J., 90 Derwentwater Road, Gateshead. Rule, M. G., $5 Church Stice!, Burnley, Lancs. 

Barry, 8., Larch Hill, Kilcock, Kildare, Ireland. Sander, T. C., 124 Belgrave Road, Walthamstow. 

Bate, F. G., 21 Froghall Lane, Warrington, Lancs, Sawdon, A. 1, * Holmlea,” Whitby, Yorks, 

Bell, Mis. M. J., 38 Oxford Street, Whitey Bay, Northumberiand. | Selway, J.. 5 Bond Street, Yeovil, Somerset. ; 
Benson, H. H., 55 Somerville Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. haw, A. (om 72 Cambridge Road, King's Heath, Biri) .).08. 
Berry, B., 236 Manchester Road, Nelson, Lanca, Simpson, Mre., 13 Valo Road, Luton, Beds. 

Bott, W. A., 69 Eversholt Rosd, Ridgmont, Bedford. Skeleey, M., Queen Street Mille, Batley, W. Yorks. 
Bowere, G., 24 Boner: Street, Norwich. ner, L.. 151 Gwydir Street, Cambridze. | 

Bradley, L. N., St. Breca, Newquay, Cornwall. Sleedman, J., 12 Battlefield Ga:dens, Langside, Glas: wv. 
Brougham, 0. E,, “ Britmey,” Woodcote Road, Wallington. S.eer, 8. R.. 37 Connanght Road, Lancasier. 

Burridge, A. F., Lynn Villa, Southbourne Road, En'swor-h, Hants, | Streather, G., Lichfield Nwad, Four Oaks, Birminghan. 


Thompson, J., 41 Queen's Avenue, Barnsley. 
Tic F., 3 Deevings Road, Reigate, Surrey. 


ee Aberfildy,”” May Street, Hamilton, N.B, 
} Todd, G, H.. 24 Vale Road, Finsbury ‘Park, 


J., Mrs., 25 New Road, Stourbridge. 
7 8t. Mary's Road, Doncaster. ios 


Coltier, T., 12 Admiralty Road, Gt. Yarmouth, Turner, P. K., Telbooth, Old Kilpatrick, Dumbarton 

Cook, W., Swith!and Reservoir, Quorn, Leicestershire. Turvey, J., 47 Stockwell Road, Handsworth, Birwin: 

Cound, T! G., 3 Maesyewrt Terrace, Port Talbot, Giam. Wain, W."'T., 31 Maple Road, Blackheath, Birmingha: 

Cousins, B., 18 St. Helens Road, Dorchester. White, B., Watts Road, Tavistock, Devon 

Crossfield, A. G,, 122 Hawkshead Street, Southport. White, B. 8., 20 High Btreet, Dorking, Surrey. 

Derbysbire, H. E., 26 Kirkley Road, Merton, Wimbledon. Why. A. W. G.. 28 Gordon Read, Portslade, Sussex. 

Dimaline, W., Adwick-leStreet, near Doncaster, Yorks. Wilkina, G. F., 5 Sydney Btreed . 8.W. 

Dixon, J. G., 62 Woodbine Avene, Walkend. Williams, O. B., Verona, New Street, Paignton, De'«n 
2 [om 40 Mantilla Road, Tooting Common, Willows, J. H., 38 High Street, Wednesbury. 

Doherty, Joseph. 6 Pal: Woods, G., 143 8t. Michael's Lane, Lee 


lace St Drogheda. 
Darkin Hitralan Square, Bheifald 


J. F. 
Fgan, W., 7 Gakgrove Road, Penge, 8.E,. 
Elles, E., care of H. Shotton, 136 City Road, Birmingham, 


Wotton, A., 24 Abbotsbury Road, 
Young, W. H., 50 Deuslard Street, Milford Havcu. 


Evans, D., ‘* Herald ce, Rhos, Ruabon, 

Facer, A., 89 Aston Street, Birmingham. 

Perey YO 7 Broge Rend, Ea lam, Ruse, PRIZES OF 5s. EA CH. 7 
x, H., Yor! ony Ban . q ., Cal . J. McCormack, Smithdown Rod, bir: 

Francis, Mrs, A., Vale Cottage, The Vale, Hampstead, N.W. Se aoa a 

Garth, H., Oorzervative Club, York. Agar, J., East Well Cottage, Egton, Grosmont, Yorhs. 

Gilmour, J.H., 2 Ma berry Place, Blantyre, near Glasgow. Alger, W., 7¢ Eastworth Road Onertsey, Surrey. 

Hallahan. Mrs. C. F., Infant School, Dawlish, Devon. ‘Armstrong, Mrs, A., 89 Hood Btrcet, Bootle, Lancs. 

Hewlins, Mrs, M. W., Bridge Leatherbea?, Surrey. Arnold, A. W., 94 Lyson’s Road, Aldershot, Hants. 

Hill, T. O., 71 Rothwell Road, forth, Newcastle. Alkina, R., 112 Nar Road, icester. 

Hockaday, R. J., 49 Myrtle Street. Cheadle Heath, Stockport. Barnard, G., 240 Deepdale Road, Preston. 

Howe, T. R., 9% Coronation Road, Bristol. Barnes, J., 1 Lock Road, Southwick, Brighton, 


we A 
E., 14 Herbert Street, Glos. 
Bellewes, Rev. C. T., 6 


Tles, J., Grand Hotel, Swansea, 


Jarrom, J., 59 Horton Grange Road, Bradford. Beneant; 


Rusholme Road, Putney, 8. 
Kerry, Onarlotte, Miss, ‘* Leyden,” Belle Vue, Shrew-bury, Ben, ad, Paine iTient. 
Lamont, Mrs, F.'A., 45 West Holmes Gardens, Mu:sclburgh, Blane, tt WH, 106 Weblesies Sweet, Shalt Hill, Manchester. 


Taw, J., Golden Cross, Hellingly, Susex. Booth, W., 37 Byelanda Strect, Grove Hill, Middlesborungh. 


Leaper, A. J.. Albany Works, Gunmakers Lane, Bcw. D., 2 Osborne Grove, Lightoliffe, Halifax. 
I 2, J., 24 Angle Street, Stonehouse, Scotland. Bene. ‘cig’ fa’sunser Boa, ‘reddington” 
R., 1 Burrow e, Coalville, Leicester. Browning, ©., 43 Rectory Road, Saliebury. 
lord, E., 4 Blacker Street, jate, Burnley. Burston, J.. 1a Avon Crezcent, Cumberland Road, Bristol. 


MoBnide, R. B., 31 Mcunt 


it Road, New Malden, 
Macdonnell. J. W., 15 


hall Road, Edinburgh. 
Bree anit, Gln Cameron, W. 8., 128 Charterhall 2 


Candeland, H1., 85 Raffles Road, Birkenhead, 


McKenna, T. J.. 19 Meyrick Orescent, Colchester. i J Road, Belfast, 
MoLaren, J., 98 Dilston Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Giferd. al % ‘84 Caarendon, Street, Hon 
McQuarrie, G., 6 Ingliston Street. Edinburgh. Gollins. P., 17 Trehern Road, Mortlake, 8.W. 
Mathew, A. J.. W. Dourt Place, Hilwinning, Ayrshire. k, Miss E., Bastonford House, Powick, Worcester. 


Mayer, A., 88 Cromwell Read, Grimsby. 

Moore, H.'J., Band, 1st K.R.R. Corns, Alderchot. 
Moore, J. B.. Crofts, Ross-on-Wye, Hereford. - 
Morris, T.. 36 Hotepur Street, Shrewsbury. 

Murphy, E., 63 Dover Buildings, Old Kent Road, 8.E, 
Perkins, W., "Staff," Banstead Aeylam, Sutton. 


A i i dford. 
ne, M., 4 Hadleigh Villas, Grove Hill, South Woodfo 
Groafiecd, Mrs, 118 Rochdale Road, Harpurhey, M/C. 


(List of 5s. Prize-winners continued 
on page 61.) 


it 


he saw point point.”’ 


One, for example, is ‘‘ Because 


ee eee ae 


— Oe 


sighted, and the word was passed round that in half an 
hour the steamer would be in Flushi Harbour. 
Margaret went to the seat where she had left hes 
ing-case and collected her other belongings together 
—hor rug and the papers Mrs. Clemens hail given her— 
and then suddenly she gave an exclamation of fear. 
She had mi the small leather bag which con- 
tained her ticket, all her money, with the exception of 
& few shillings she had in her » and the passport, 
i i fad told her she would 
not be allowed to enter Russia. She had it when she 
Came on board the steamer ; she had taken it down to 


Margaret turned pale. She was certain that she 
had not seen it sinco, Had the mysicrious stranges 
whose face seemed vaguely familiar anything to do 
with her loss? She tamed despairingly towards the 
stairs leading down to the saloon, and as she did so, 
she came face to face with the man who was in hes 
thoughts, 

He advanced, smiling. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “if I address you again. 
7 oe at any 4 I a some wie oe ay nid 
ou missing - “I found this, which is, 
believe, your pen in the dining-saloon.” 

Margaret thanked 


stranger bowed and turned away. 

Even in the blessed relicf of the moment, Margaret 
could not help wonderi why he had not returned 
her the bag before, since he must have found it while 
at lunch nearly three hours ago. With a suspicion 
she could not crush, she snapped open the clasp and 
examined its contents, The ticket was there, her two 
five-pound notes were there, so was the rt. 
Looking up, she blushed scarlet as she saw the 
stranger watching her from across the deck with a 
faint, inscrutable amile upon his face. He turned 
away. As he did so, Margaret started violently. 


re. He was the fair-haired waites 
Presence in her hotel had been so unaccountably 


The Story of an English Girl's 
Terrible Experience in the 
Land of Exiles, 


Margaret to visit her. 

Margaret calls at the offices of the firm with a batch of work and is forced 

to see Mr. Drouch, a man she cordially dislikes. | Drouch, carelessly glancing at her cards, informs Margaret 
that the work is slovenly and that it is impossible for him to give her any more. 

Then he reads a letter, supposed to be from Hugh, which says “ please tell Miss West—one of the girls who tints post- 

she has no talent for this sort of work. I was rather foolish to encourage her, but, as you know, I am 

always that way where a pretty face is concerned. I inclose P.O. for £1. Give it to her, and tell her {am sorry I 


The cruel message does its work well ; Margaret leaves the olice almost heart-broken. She does not know that Drouch 
concocted the letter; that really an invitation has come from Hugh's mother, and that the £1 inclosed is to pay 
railway expenses. 


Drouch is a Nihilist. H. and Mr. Goldstei in the of Madame Tomba, a woman who ttempted ; " 
the de ofthe Taar. Madame, Tomba now resides in London: wader the cone Riemer many years agon “eras ke poling gmarns two days betore, 
Margaret retur ce te hae anne cangerous papers to St. Petersburg, and Margaret has been chosen to do the work. 
returns to her lodgings, shows an i asking for an English girl to go out 
Sale oe Me oe es lady» companion, Al inquiries are to be made of Mrs. Clemens, at a London hotel Margaret CHAPTER V, 
calls on Mrs. Clemens as arranged, gets Position. 
On the morning she is to leave for Russia, Haak Cossv icin letter from Drouch and a packet forwarded from In the Net! 


the office. Tu bost-express was on the point of drawing out 


of Flushing station when a telegraph-boy appeared 
upon the ‘pistionn with an envelopo in his hand, and 
marched along the train calling out in a loud 
monotonous voice : 
= “Telegram for Mecs Vest. Telegram for Mecca 
fest.” 
He had not gone far when the man whom Margaret 
had recognised as the waiter at Castleford’s Private 


le comes up to London at once to unravel the mystery, and at Victoria Station he sees Margaret 
in the continental express. She ignores him. Finally, he learns that Margaret is in the Nihilists’ clutches and he 
wires the following to Flushing, hoping to prevent her continuing her journey : 
“To Miss Margaret est, passenger from London to St. Petersburg : 
fam following.—Hugh Conroy.” 
(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER IV. (continued), 
On the Way to Russia. 


Hugh on the platform and his attempts to speak to 

her had reminded her, as she stood on the threshold 

of a new life, of the old life she was leavi behind. 
Before her she saw every prospect of m from 


to dinners, dances, theatres, and all the gaicties of 
St. Potersburg society. . 

The life she was leasing behind her had none of these ° 
attractions. The Go ins- dingy house off 
Tottenham Court Road, the drudgery of a seamstress’ 
lingo hours, poor pay, sometimes insufficient food 

to the t. 
Margaret told lf fey oust to feel glad indeed 


tho man before, tho where and when she could not 
remember, but she hesitated only an instant before 
replying : 

“No, thank you! If I want help I'll get a 
Porter’; and passed on. 

a found the ares delightful. She had 
never n on a steamer ore, and she enjoyed it 
thoroughly. 

Though the month was October the sun shone 
brightly, and only a gentle breeze rippled the water ; 
but the sea air was keen and brought a flush of colour 
to Margaret’s cheeks, Before long it also made her 
aware that she was h ’ 

She descended almost timidly into the gorgeous 
first-class dining saloon, and was conducted to a seat 
by a polite steward. Conscious for the first time in her 
lide of having more money than she needed for 
immediate expenses—for Mra. Clemens had pressed 
two five-pound notes into hep hand at parting—she 
ordered a meal which the week before wo have 
seemed sinfully extravagant, 

She had almost finished eating, when a man came 
into the saloon, and, after looking round, sat down 
in the seat next to Margaret. She glanced at him, 
and flushed with annoyance as sho recognised the man 
who had spoken to her on the platform. 

For some reason she could not define, his presence 
was strangely distasteful to her. Leaving untouched 
the coffee she had ordered, she paid her bill and went 
on deck, 

Nearly all the afternoon Margaret walked about the 
deck drawing in deep breaths of the sea air. The hours 
slipped by and all too soon the coast of Holland was 


message and insul offer of money had been the 
her to Russia, 

Yet, cruel as he had been, Margaret loved him still. 
She seemed to see again his handsome face with the 
ing brown eyes and the kindly emile playing about 

© Lips. 


Could that be the face of a decciver ? 

, _4rgaret searched her mind in vain for an explana- 
tion or excuse fos his cruelty. None was possible, 
she told herself, The evidenco was too clear, 
op fang ha poy caltaliee 2 ce nee ee 

De ; 8 time picked up one 
of the bi bundles of papers and mags that Mrs, 
Clemens insisted on buying for her at Victoria, 
and read, op pretended to tho train reached ita 


destination, 

ted and found herself at once in the 
midst of a be scene of bustle and excitement. 
The train was drawn close to the quay, alongside 
which aieoadty waiting, smoke pouring 


Margaret's had been registered through to 
the Russian fron » where it would have 2 be 


Me he'd out the missing bag. 


Hotel stepped swiftly from a compartment near the 
engine and hurried up to him. 

I will take the telegram. It is for m sister,” 
he said. For a moment the boy looked at him 
suspiciously, but he had put his hand in his a 
ai. drawn out a coin. The boy hesitated no longer, 
but handed over the envelope and took the money, 
A minute later the train started. 

The man who had stated so glibly that he was 
Margaret West’s brother was a man o many names, 


~—For the best replies I will give five Briar Pipes. Mark postcards “Slip.” (See page 72.) 


56 
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but he answered as a rulo to that of Michael Stroski. 
He —_ — back bik one = his carriage, 
opened the envelo; out the telegram on his 
Fase, and read he te which Hugh Conroy had 
wired to Margaret West in the hopo that it might stop 
her from ing into the net that was spread for her. 

“‘ You are in danger. Do not cross the Russian 


frontier.. I am following. 
“ Huon Cowroy.” 
Stroski wrinkled his brow thoughtfully. 


“Tt was only to be expected that the beautiful 
Miss West should have an admirer,” he murmured, 


*heneki! tvan! Two offiotals in uniform entered Margaret's 
carriage. 


“and no doubt Mr. Hugh Conroy is the gentleman 
in question. His taste is excellent—I admire her 
myself, but in my unfortunate profession one’s sin 
fcelings cannot be considered.” He sighed , 
“But I must remember to keep a look-out for Mr. 
Conroy. I trust, for his own sake, that he is not 
going to be inconveniently inquisitive.” 

In a first-class rther down the train 
Margaret was having first attack of home- 
sickness. She had as fellow-travellers two Dutch 
ladies of ample proportion, who talked incessantly until 
an attendant came round to say that dinner was 


ready. 
Though Margaret did not feel hu » She followed 
them along the corridor into the -car. She 
tried to eat, but the strange surroundi the jabber 
of voices talking loudly. in half a dozen foreign 
languages, and the unfamiliar dishes, took away what 
little appetite she had. Though it was barely eight 
o’clock she sought out the sleeping-caz attendant, 
and with some difficulty made her understand that 
she wished to go to bed. 

The berth to which she was shown was lighted with 
electric light ; there was a me mirror on the 
wall, a warm, soft carpet, and every luxury that could 
be com: into a pig Be! grr Yet as t 
undressed and crept into the oppressive feeling 
of home-sickness grew. 

An aching lump rose in her throat and she wished 
she were back .in her own comfortless little bed- 
room in Lendon, with Mrs. Goldstein snoring across 
the passage, and the rattle of motor-’buses and taxis in 
the street outside. 

At length sho fell into a restless sleep. ome. | came 
at last—grey and sombre. Margaret rose, after 
breakfast she sat gazing with heavy eyes out of the 
carriage windows at the foreign: coking landscape. 
The names of the stations, the harsh voices of the 

ple, had a depressing effect upon her, and she 
ound herself longing for the end of the journey. 

That afternoon they reached the Russian frontier, 
where she knew she had to change trains. She had 
ex also that she would have to unlock her 
boxes in order that they might be inspected by the 
Customs officer, but a polite official assured her that this 
was not necessary, and himself escorted her to where 
the St. Petersburg express was waiting. 

M was tired out, and soon after the train 
sta’ she fell asleep. 

She was awakened by the sudden consciousness that 
someone had entered her carriage. Sitting up, she 
saw 8 over her, an ironical smile on his cruel 
mouth, the of the man she had recognised as 
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the waitcr at Mrs, Clemens’ hotel, and who afterwards 
returned her ‘to her on the steamer. 

“What is it? What do you want?” she asked 
feverishly. 

“T arrest you,” he said, “in the name of the Tear 
on ‘suspicion of being implicated in a plot against 
his Imperial Majesty. 

For a moment Margaret thought she was dreaming. 
Then she stood up. : 

“This is some ridiculous mistake!” she cried. 
‘* Who are you, and who do you think Iam ?” 

The stranger's smile deepened. : 

“‘ My name is Michael Stroski, of the Russian Secret 
Police,’ he re slowly. ‘ You area Russian subject 
by name got oldstein, daughter of Isaac 
Goldstein, the Nihilist, formerly of Moscow, but now 
living in London.” 

Margaret saw at once it was a mistake, and laughed. 

“My name is Margaret West, and my father and 
mother were both English!” she retorted. ‘I am 
a London girl, and you are making an absurd 
mistake |” 


Stroski raised his eyebrows. 
rs If you can mar ier as you me coat 

ve your passport, possibly some age ai 
help you in your baggage, that sho’ easy—you 
will douktles be discharged.” 

He raised his voice. 

“* Lenski! Ivan!” 

Two officials in uniform entered the carriage, and he 
said to them in Russian : 

“ Take this prisoner under strict guard to the n 
and hand her over into the governor's special care. 
Let her baggage be sealed up and taken there also, and 
tell the governor that his Enxcellency, Count 
Paulovitch, will arrive to-night to hold an urgent 
inquiry into ane ii hg raall He ee 2 
Margaret. ‘‘ We shall no doubt meet again.’ ii 
an ironical bow he hurried off. 

The two bearded officials advanced upon Margaret, 
and while one took her roughly by the arni and led 
a from the carriage, the other followed with her 

longin, : 

Masse, who had not understood Stroski’s order to 
them, ong pray roan der igarreg — she — 
ing taken, but they replied with sullen shakes 

the bead. 


loepemen vine asides. Pega rsp she heard a man, 
who was leaning out of a carriage-window, exclaim : 

“By Jove! I wonder what she’s done! From 

her looks she might be an ish girl.” 

Margaret w have attem to attract the 

"s attention, but at that instant she was hurried 

igh a doorway down into the street. Followed by 

a crowd of children and loafers, she was hustled along 

forvithis as pia ry laos. i Margeest waited 
C) m, in a 7 wai 

like one in a trance. It seemed to her as if she were 

in the pit at a London theatre gy oa the big 

scene in a melodrama. She found it impossible to 

realise yet that she was parse Davee the heroine’s 

le. 


After to her ans, he gave a sharp order, 
Atmcet tame lintels a see wardress appeared, 
who took Margaret by the arm and led her away down 
several corridors, yntil she reached the door of a cell, 
which she unlocked and motioned to Margaret to enter. 
When she had done so the wardress withdrew and 
locked the door. 

By this time it was almost dark outside, but a faint 
light filtered through a grating into the cell from a 
gas-jet in the 
with terror, gazed wildly around her. 

The cell was not very small, but was horribly dirty. 
Sears ee 6 ee oe oe & ee ee was & 
pair of coarse brown blankets which looked as if 
they had not been washed for years. 

a few minutes the wardress rea: red with a 
bundle of clothing in her hand. She said something in 
Russian, but seeing that Margaret did not understand, 
made that she was to take off her clothes and 
“ "Marrarss toolond ot che dingy prison cloth 

t at clothes a 
terrible hopelessness came over her. She took the 
bundle from the wardress and laid it on the bed and 
waited for the woman to go ; but instead, she shut the 
gre and hg down oe aa ‘egies 

t Margaret hesitated to undressing, 

she ait something angrily in Russian. Resistance, 
t could see, was use! Scalding tears camo 

into her eyes, and a blush of shame flushed her cheek 
as she took off the dainty clothes she had chosen with 
such pride and pleasure three short days before and 
put on the coarse underclothes and hideous grey dress. 

When she had finished dressing, the wardress 
opened the door and took once more along 
innumerable corridors, and ly ushered her into a 
large, comfortably-furnished room where three men 
were siti at a table. 

On the right was the governor of the prison, on the 
left the man she now w to be Michael Stroski. 
The man in the contre she had never seen before. Ho 
was tall and thin, with heavy brows, steely grey eyes, 
and thin, restless hands, 


t, her heart beating 
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“Come here and stand in front of me!” he said 

in a heavy, grating voice, ‘ You understand, Margaret 

Goldstein, that you are c. with being concerned 

Ls a i against the lifo of my Imperial Master the 
‘sar 


saddl Marre told so alvedy, cals is all re mistake,” 

trying to spe ly. ly name is 

woe cs West, Tam a Londoner, and I know nothing 
any plot. 

** Let the r’s effects be brought in,” said the 
tall man, who did not appear even to listen to what 
she said. 

“I mform you, Margaret Goldstein, that I, Count 
Paulovitch, have been appointed to hold an immediate 
inquiry into the plot which has been discovered, and 
I warn you that the offence with which you are charged 
is punishable with imprisonment for life in Siberia. 
Your only hope of clemency is a full confession of the 
names of those concerned, and all details of the plot.” 

Before Lng om could make any reply, two men 
entered with her baggage. 

“If, as you say, your name is West, and you are 
English, yous passport would be some evidence in 
your favour,” said Count Paulovitch, with a barely 
perceptible shrug of his shoulders. ‘‘ Where is it?” 

“In the small leather bag!” she said eagerly. 

The seal upon the clasp was broken and the bag 
opened. The Count turned its contents out upon the 
table, and with a rapid movement of his clutching 
hand, picked out the port and glanced it rapidly 
over. He looked ste at the prisoner. 

* This passport is seats out in the name of Margarct 
Goldstein,” he said coldly. He handed the document 
to her across the table. As Margaret looked at it the 
words seemed to spin before her eyes. Most of the 
pee was in Russian, and she could not read it, 

ut in the space where her name, Margaret West, 
had been written when Mrs. Clemens handcd it to her, 
now appeared the words “ Margaret Goldstein.” 

Margaret turned white. She felt like some helpless 
ani caught in a cruel trap. Then a sudden 
suspicion flashed across her mind. ‘The passport 
had been in the bag that Stroski had found and 
returned to her after so much delay on the steamer. 
She turned to the Count. 

“This has been tampered with,” she said in a 
strained voice. She pointed her fingcr at Michacl 
Stroski, who was watching her with his mysterious 
smile. ‘‘ That man had the bag in his possession —— 

“Silence!” cried the Count angrily. “Let her 
baggage be examined,” he said, turning to the 
warders. 

One of them sflently tore off the labels from her 
trunks and laid them on the table. The Count glanced 
at them and contemptuously handed them across to 
Margaret. She could barely believe her eyes. Both 
bore the right address: ‘‘ C/o. Madame Pavloff, 218 
Nevskii Prospekt, St. Petersburg,” but the name 


\C 


ih 


“This has been tampered with,” Margaret said In a straincd 
voice, 


Margaret Goldstein once more appeared in placc of 
her own. 

She had no time to reflect how the change had taken 
place, whether by treachery on the part of Stroshi, 
as was her first thought, or by what other mysterious 
means. é 

The trunks had been forced open by My 
warders, and her possessions tumbled out upon the 
floor. Her face flamed scarlet with shame and an-¢T 
as she saw the beautiful clothes she had never yet 


If there is one thing which annoys Mrs. Jones afler she has spent hours making pastry— ow 
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worn being pulled roughly about by the coarse hands 
of the warders. 

Presently one of them came forward with a packet of 
papers, which he laid upon the table. Count Paulo- 


vitch — them eagerly up and looked them over. 
Then face fell. 


s are addressed to Madame Pavioff,” he said ; 
“but they are in code, which will take some time 


to . ‘ 
He turned to Margaret. 
“T command you to give me the key of this 
gn eo!” 
t looked him full fn the face. 


“*[ did noé know the papers were in my trunk. 
They were put there without my kno !” ghe 
declared. “ If there is a key I do not know it.” 


The Count’s piercing eyes fixcd themselves upon her 
pretty, frightened face. They travelled slowly over 
the soft curves of her — which even the 
disfiguring prison dress co not hide. t 
shivered with nameless dread. At last the Count 
turned to the governor of the 

“The key will have to be obtained,” he said. ‘If 
ee 2 ee Se en Se: ee 


rsu 
Pe Let her be tied up and given a dozen strokes with 
the birch!’ growled the governor. ‘‘ That will bring 
her to her senses, I fancy!” 

“ Fie! Fie!” said the Count reproachfully. ‘“ She 
fs chemening | It would indeed be a pity to spofl her 
white skin if it can be prevented. You are too impulsive. 
We will at least try: ‘tle methods first.” 

He paused before the adjective, and the faint 
emphasis he laid upon it froze Margaret's blood. 

“ A little whipping would do her no harm, and {t 
would settle the business sooner!" maintained the 
governor obstinately, with a sour glance at the girl's 


white, eens face. 

“ Possibly |” agroed the Count. He looked Margaret 
insolently up and down. “I am not sure that I wish 
the business to be settled in such haste. Meanwhile the 


She believed that Stroski had tampered with her 

rt. Perhaps he had also altered the name on 

the labels of the trunks, But she did not believe that 
he could have placed the papers inside. 

Were those papers ly connected with a plot 
against the Tear? If so, Mrs. Clemens must be in some 
mysterious way concerned in it. aret realised 
that Isaac Goldstein, who had sent her to Clemens, 
with a note of recommendation, had been a Nihilist 
when he lived in Russia, Perhaps it was really true, 
then. Perhsps she had been used as the too! of 
Nihilists. Perha as Count Paulovitch had 
threatened, her lot might be Siberia—a life of misery 
and ill-treatment and outrage to which death would be 
preferable. 

It was easy to see why the Count was so anxious to 
rove that she was the daughter of Isaac Goldstein. 
here might be an ou in England if it were 

os 1 was condemned to Siberia. 
But no one was ly to take much notice of the 
enhence passed on the daughter of an obscure Russian 
Te 


: 
i 
: 
: 


Oe Lent re able to soon Eoteeen clean shests 


The wardress also ht in a lighted candle, 
rihon the hhad gone, Margart felt a little less 


éntently, 

aret gave a low of shame and terror. How 
long fad sencthla’ open been w her ! 
Frantically she scized up the clothes she had already 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


~it is for her husband to say, “Yes, it is all right, but it is not as gccd as mother used to make.” 
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A Day at the London Aero- 
drome Flying School. 


A NERYOUS-LOOKING youth 
manceuvres his way through the 
little manhole at the side of the 
hangar, with the pilot instructor hard on his heels. He 
is to be introduced to the machine on which in a few 
moments he is to make his début as a flying man. 
The hangar is a large one, yet there is little room 
to spare inside, e huge planes of the biplane 
stretch right across the shed, and one has to stoop 
to beneath their broad e : 

‘o the learner the school machine is anything 
but reassuring in appearance. It looks huge com- 
pared with the pretty and lightly built aeroplanes 
upon which the expert aviators perform, and, as a 
matter of fact, it is larger. The struts are almost 
double thickness, the engine bed is heavily 
strengthened by steel and timber, whilst the 
landing carriage beneath the planes looks hefty 
eaough to keep the machine for ever on terra firma 
The only thing that is small is the propeller, 


He Cannot Rise High. 
But instead of being scared at the somewhat 


terrifying appearance of his first machine, the 
learner should feel relieved, for this aeroplane is 
probably the safest he will ever fly upon. The 


engine is only twenty-five horse-power, whilst the 


whole build of the machine evidences weight. The 
possibly rise to any 


result is that a learner cannot 


dangerous height on the aeroplane—should he be so 


Whether you 
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headstrong as to try in a moment of mental 
aberration. 

Moreover, such a machine does not answer 
quickly to the controls. A lightly-built aeroplane 
with a hundred horse-power engine behind it obe 
the pilot’s levers as a fiery racehorse answers the 
jockey’s rein. But the learner's machine is much 
slower in obeying the controls, and thus gives 
plenty of time to remedy mistakes, which beginners 
in ay ee make. 

Now let us follow the pupil out of the hangar into 
the aerodrome. He climbs up into the comfortable 
wicker seat, and with his right hand takes hold of 
the upright controlling lever, whilst his fect he 
places on the steering bar. Everything seems so 
safe and comfortable, and Mr. Pupil begins to feel 
@ flyer already. 

-r-r-r-r-r-r, The unfortunate learner nearly 
falls out of his seat with the shock. One of the 
numerous blue-smocked mechanics has started the 
engine, which, to his untutored ears, sounds as 
though all the furies have been let loose, 

‘‘Let Her Go.”’ 

Quickly the instructor i 2 into the nger 
seat and gives the word to let her go. Slowly at 
first, but gathering momentum as it goes, the aero- 
plane runs across the grass. But it does not rise, 
and it will not rise for some time yet, 

The pupil is now going through the initial stage 
of flight, namely, “rolling.” It merely consists 
of travelling along the ground with the tail well 
down and steering with the foot bar, which controls 
the rudders in the rear. During the first part of 
this process the instructor accompanics the pupil 
and keeps his fingers on the engine switch, 
stopping and starting the engine as circumstances 

low. 

After a day or so of this exercise the learner goes 
on to the next stage. He has learnt to get the 
“feel” of the machine and familiarised himself 
with the controls, and now he is going to actually 


fly. 
" lighter and more poworfully-engined machine— °. 
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about thirty-five horse-power—is now placed at his 
command. What he docs now is to indulge 
in “hops,” which are more instructive than 
picturesque. 

Like a huge grasshopper, he traverses across the 
ground in leaps and bounds, flying several yards, 
then descending and going up again, of course only 
rising a few feet. is sounds easy, but it is not 
the sort of trick anyone can practise with impunity, 
It involves lenty of landings, one of the most 
difficult arts in aviation, and a nasty fall can easily 
follow a careless or badly judged descent. 

A common mishap is for the machine to come 
down lopsided, or sort of sideslip through the air, 
landing heavily on one wing, which invariably 
buckles up er the strain. Another fault is for 
the pupil to switch off his engine too soon; he loses 
ground and “ pancakes ” to the ground, which is to 
say he comes down flat, giving both himself and the 
machine a nasty jar, if nothing worso ensues, 

After the Hopping Stage. 

From the hopping me the learner goes on to 
straight flights across the aerodrome. But one 
must not think that’the pupils please themselves 
as to where gd f° and what they do. The in- 
structor’s word is law. He tells them where they 
are to go and how they are to do it, and his upraised 
arms means switch off your engine—a 8i which 
commands immediate obedience. 

Now comes one of the most difficult and nerve- 
trying experiences of the would-be aviator, and that 
is turning. He does this by the rear rudder, con- 
trolled by his feet, and, first of all, he turns to the 
left because it is the easiest. Why this should be 
so is immediately apparent if one remembers that 
the propeller of an aeroplane revolves from left to 


A machine turned to the left traverses with the 
propeller, but when it travels to the right it is 
against the whirling blades. The machine in- 
variably drops slightly when turned to the right— 
not a very serious happening to the skilled aviator— 
but to the beginner it is a motion fraught with 
possible disaster. 

When the pupil can turn both to right and left 
the day when he will win his brevet is not far distant. 
To fly in the shape of the figure eight is the ambition 
of all learners, and this performance is one of the 
conditions of obtaining a flying certificate, 

You Can Learn in Five Days. 
The length of time taken to leam to fly 


depends very largely on the individual con- 


cerned and the state of the weather during his 
tuition. An intelligent man with nerve and 
resource can ype up flying in five flying days. But 
a@ pupil with a nervous temperament and an 
excitable nature will take weeks to make himself 
master of the art. Some pupils take to the air as 
a fish to water. 

At the Grahame-White School every facility is 

sae to pupils to learn about the motors—the very 
eart of the machine—and on windy days, when 
flying is impossible, they gather round the mechanics 
instructors in the sheds to have these marvellous 
machines explained. 

If you are ever in the vicinity of the London 
Ae: me one very windy day you will probably 
see a dejected-looking individual wandering around 
the h rs with a cigarette placed nonchalantly 
between his firm-set lips. This is Mr. Lewis Turner, 
the head pilot instructor of the school, who, unless 
the weather permits flying, is about as miserable as 
it is possible for a human-being to be, 

He is never really happy till he is in the air, such ° 
is his love of flying, and what he does not know 
about the art is not worth knowing, as any of the 
many flying men he has taught could tell, 
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r Hunger Striking In Gaol. 


By a Suffragette Who Has Endured {;, 

(Recently, owing to their being refused transfer to 
the first division, all the suffrageties now in prion, 
about eighty women—started a hunger strike. The 
following narrative of an actual experience of a 
similar strike will efore be found of unusual 
énterest.—Ep1tTor.) 

Unraingrxa people speak lightly of a hunger 
sees They ought to go through one, as I have 

one. 

I was arrested for window smashing, together 
with about twenty other suffragettes, sentenced 
to one month’s imprisonment in the third division. 

This meant that we were classed as ordinary 
prisoners, We resented this, and determined to 
protest. 

At first our resistance was merely passive. We 
refused to dress ourselves in the prison clothes, or 
to occupy ourselves with the usual prison tasks 
which prisoners are supposed to perform. For 
acting in this manner we were punished by solitary 
confinement on bread and water. 

We next determined to smash the windows of our 
cells. This was done by all of us simultaneously 
one day in the dinner hour, the signal being the 
words “ No sur-ren-der !””—the words being set to 
the chimes of Big Ben. 

Tempted with Hot Custards. 

As soon as this signal was given by our r, 
from every cell where one of our comrades was 
imprisoned there came the answering chimes, “ No 
sur-ren-der !* followed immediately by the sound of 
breaking glass. : 

For this we were given longer terms of solitary 
confinement in the punishment cells. The only 
further protest then left to us was the hunger strike, 
and this was started on the following morning, I 
of course joining in. 

For four days no food of any kind passed my lips, 
although, directly the prison authorities saw that 
I was in earnest, every effort was made to tempt 
me to break my resolution. In place of the dry, 
coarse brown bread and plain cold water, custard- 
poddng and hot milk were placed in my cell, filling 
‘it with fragrance. 

I used to warm my hands on the outside of the 
pudding-basin and the mug until the contents grew 
cold, and once or twice I allowed myself the luxury 
of sniffing up the hot, delicious steam that rose from 
them when they were first brought in by the 
wardress. 

Four Wardresses to Hold Me Down. 

On the morning of the fifth day while the 
wardresses were dressing me—I refused all alo: 
to put on the prison clothes of my own accord— 
fainted dead away, remaining unconscious, I was 
told, for over half-an-hour. On my recovery the 
doctor ordered me to be forcibly fed. 

I at once said that I intended to resist to the 

_ best of my strength and ability, so four wardresses 
were told off to hold my hands and feet. 

Firat they stretched my limbs to their full length. 
Next a steel wedge-shaped gag was forced between 
my teeth, prising them open, then a tube was 
thrust down my throat, and a whole quart of liquid 
food was ured through it, almost without 
stopping. I felt like a bottle filled up to the neck. 

Other days the proceeding was varied by forcin 

stiff mess of brown bread-and-milk and min 

f down my throat. When I tried not to swallow 
it they held my nose so that I could not breathe. 

As a result of this treatment I suffered terribly 
from indigestion, and the most frightful depression 
of spirits. 

This forcible feeding went on for nearly three 
weeks, during the whole of which time I can truth- 
fully say I was never free from pain. 

During the last week, indeed, the inside of my 
mouth became badly ulcerated from the constant 
friction of the metal gag, and they had in conse- 
quence to use the nasal tube. This did not hurt 
quite so much, but as the food they were able to 
pass through it was of a less substantial and 
nourishing nature I grew terribly weak. 

At len the welcome day of my release came 
round. fore going out I was taken to be weighed. 

and doctors gasped when they saw the 
result, and one of the latter started to shake and 
rattle the machine to see if thero were anything 
wrong with it. 

I had lost twenty-eight pounds—practically one 
pound for each day of my imprisonment. 
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TO PREVENT COLLISIONS. 
In most of the best hotels large mirrors are fixed 
in the corridors to 


adopted collisions 
between heavily- 
laden waiters and 


t likely 
ou cisiben” 
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WHAT'S THE SCORE? 
Tue batting side of a cricket team are, very naturally, 


always anxious to know how the score is ? 
and The scorer has often to “ count up Pee satishy 
the curiosity of a player. 


This illustration shows a very simple and easily- 


worked method of registering every run by pegs as it 
is scored. 


The bottom row is used for units, the second for 
lustration 


tens, and the top one for hundreds; our il 
ehows pegs indicating that 264 runs have been scored. 


A BUSH OVEN. 


In parts of Australia the nests of the white ant are 


often put to a novel use by bushmen. 


These nests, which are often of huge dimensions, are 


first hollowed out and a wood fire placed within; a 


hook is then placed in the top and supported by 
outside. 

After the fire has been going for some time the clay- 
like walls are almost red-hot and retain the heat for 
some hours. Meat is hung on the hook and is very 
soon cooked ; # whole shcep can be done in this way! 
and the result is said to be fas superior to other 
methods. 


HANDY WHEN CAMPING. 
Tus illustration shows a handy device used by 
soldiers when they are camping. 
It consists of a st leather strap into which is 
riveted three brass coat hooks. The strap is intended 


to be fastened round the tent pole by aid of the buckle, 
and the three hooks can then be utilised for hanging 
garments and regimentals on. . 

Only those who have peeped inside a tent or havo 
used the article themselves can imagine what a 


* useful thing it is in such limited space. 
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A Tale of a:Load of Straw. 
Tus little slum-court rang with the sound of 
childish laughter mingled with an occasional shriek 
of excessive delight, until Wally came hurrying 
through the coevay his father’s house to sce 
what miracle had taken place. Laughter, genuine 
laughter, was practically unknown in Primrose 
Indeed, it would have been a merry 

heart that could have laughed amongst the dismal, 

ings of that terrible slum. 

t now, for once in a while, the youthful in. 
habitants of Primrose were in m mood, 
and Wally, smiling all over his little pinched face, 
rushed across the court to join his playmates, who 
were clamouring over and under a small waggon- 
load of straw that was to be carried into the stables 
at the end of Primrose Mews, 

Wally climbed on to the wheel of the waggon, 
and from there into the nest of straw where crouched 
a i and Terry, all merry and bright and 
exci 


“¢ Dobbin!” cried Terry-to an imaginary 
horse. ou’re. takin’ ‘ome your dinner, son, 
Whoa, laddie.” 

“*Tain’t ’is dinner,” corrected Wally. ‘“ This is 
stror, not ’ay. ‘Orses don’t eat stror.” 

“Ole Jimmy Caker’s donkey does,” said Fred, 
“ Only ’e’ll eat anythink.” 

All Fat and Rosy. 

“Corse ’e will,” said Wally, with an air of 
superiority. “Town ‘orses ain’t like country 
’orses, not a bit. Country ’orses are all fat an’ 
shiny. ’Cos why? ’Cos — lives on lovely, 
juicy grass. An’ country people is all fat an’ rosy. 
‘Cos why ? *Cos they lives on lovely milk, an’ 
an’ butter, and air.” 

‘Well, let’s pretend we're in a 'ay-ficld now, 
any’ow,” said Fred. ‘‘ Ever bin in a ‘ay-field, 
Wall ” 

“Yus,” said Wally, his eyes shining at the 
recollection. ‘“‘ It—it—was*lovely! lust of all 
there’s the grars as long as my leg.” 

“ ! 


tT 


“ Strue’s I’m sittin’ ’ere. And they cuts it wiv’ 
@ mowing-machine that is pulled rarnd by ‘orses. 
I’ve sat on one, I ave. Then they leaves it in the 
sun fer a day or two and turns it over wiv’ rakes— 
long wooden ‘uns. Then they make it inter ‘ay- 
aad an’ then they load it on the waggons. Lor} 
it’s lovely. That's the part I like best. You sit 

o’ the ay, and the old ‘orse pulls yer ‘ome, 
a lay back an’ shut yer eyes, an’ think. 

i Wel , we're atop o’ a ‘ay-cart now,” said Fred 
softly, after the moment’s silence that followed 
Wally’s recital, ‘‘ Go on, Wally, we'll orl shut our 
eyes.” a 

ms I dunno,” said Wally wearily, turning his littic 
face to the dull sky above. ‘“‘ It’s so different ‘erc. 
There ain’t no ’ens cacklin’, an’ no cows a-mooin, 
or nothing. But ‘ere we are atop o’ the ‘ay a-joggin 
along. ‘he’ yer can ear the birds singin’ as cle: 
as anythink, an’ yer know that there's a lovely 
crust 0’ bread an’’a long glars o’ milk awaitin’ fer 
yer in the ’ouse,”* 

“*Get Off That Cart, Drat You!” 

“My!” exclaimed Terry. “Go on, Wally. I 
can see it all in my ’ead. on, ole sport.” 

** An’ the ‘ay’s all soft an’ tickly, an’ yer sins 
right in, an’ the smell—oh, absolutely lovely. Yeu 
don’t know wot new ‘ay smells like, Terry; i+ 
lovelier an’ anythink-I know.” 

“Come off that cart, drat you! Come off, d's«r 
hear! I'll skin you kids if you don’t Ict that str 
alone.” : r 

A hoarse voice interrupted Wally’s narration, a"! 
a heavy hand holding a thick whip swished vicious’: 
throu the air. There was a cry of pain, and t-" 
sound of muffled sobs. Then camo the scampct ‘' 
feet, and the spell was broken. oe 

Wally has been to the country, but his little slu: : 
friends can only dream about it unless you bain! 
along your ninepences to the Fresh Air Func. 
bi tants for the Fresh 

Te” Biya he teeta le ase 


Limited, the Daily Exprs's, 


a ee 


‘on, Secre F.AF., Pearé 
i t, don, w.c, and 
Weekly Pearistio, Street, 2 Collecting forms may fi 
hed on application. . 
you give herone? oz 


Wek ENDING 
Jony 11, 1912, 


THE BOGUS 


a ges a Le of 
peo) quite honest 
people in theis way. 
doin’ railway an’ in- 
surance companies,” 
eaid Pinches thought- 
fully; “men wot 
hse a sneak a 
penny in ordina 
way, will boast abouts 
doin’ a railway com: 
- y for a bob or so, 
an’ be wonderful bucked up if they can get a few 
extra quid on a claim against an insurance 
company.” 

st ree mctioedd it,” I said ; “ but what has it got to do 
with what you are going to tell me ?’” 

Pincher eyed me sadly. 
- “You ain’t no philosopher, guv'nor,” he said ; 
“ you won't give one time to think things out. You're 
ali for rushin’ , gettin’ things over quick. It’s 
a good thing you ain't in the War Office, for the shock 


would kill half the——' 


“Have a drink and get to the 
story!” I said impatiently, and 
pushed the whiskey towards him. 


“Well, it was like this,” said the 
little man, liberally helping himself, 
“Td brought off a rather neat little 
job in Birmingham. Not on my 
own, you'll understand, but along 
with two others. Jeweller's shop it 
was, an’ w’en we'd got clear an’ sold 
did orety prod tuninomin Roscngvans 

id a very usiness in Nottingham 
(be ran a shop where be sold tracts 
and missionary books), we each went 
our own way, my share of the 
swag bein’ close on a hundred 
pounds. 

“I don’t know if it was the influence 
of the tracts an’ missionary books, but 
certainly that fonee EY ter prices 
than anyone else in his line that I’ve 
ever met. I’d no need to work fora 
bit, an’ I'd sooner have gone to London 
an’ had a bust, but it was wise fos 
us to keep well apart for a bit, so 
whilst one of my pals went back to 
London, t’othes went to Manchester, 
an’ I made for a small town in the 
Midlands meanin’ to lie low for a few 
days, posin’ as a commercial traveller, 
an’ then to find a brighter s 

“Somehow, I couldn’t get the 
holiday spirit, though. It was a dull 
sorter town, but it had a few good 
shops, an’ one that took my fancy most was a 
jewellcr’s. 

“I suppose it was havin’ done so well at 
Birmingham wot made me keen on the sparklers, 
an’ I studied the careful, sorter automatic so to 
speak, havin’ no idea of riskin’ a dose of quod after 
havin’ made enough to keep me independent for some 
time to come; but the temptation came upon me 
to take the risk after I’d scen the fine show in the 
window an’ the easy entrance there was from the back. 

“* The owner called hisself Herbert Jones, but he was a 
Jew if ever there was one, an’ w’en I went in to buy a 
gold stud, just to get a look inside, he tried to do me out 
of a shillin’ change. 

“* Well, Wednesday was early closin’ aey, an’ after 
tellin’ myself I was a fool to take the risk, an’ then 
that I'd be a bigger fool if I let the opportunity slip, I 
told them at the hotel that I was goin’ out of town 
to dine with some friends an’ shouldn't be in until 
late. That gave me an excuse for carryin’ a dress- 
suit case (oh, I tell you I was doin’ it in style, guv’nor!), 
an’ then off I set, took the train to a neighbourin 
town, an’ got back about ten. That bein’ early closin 
day, the jeweller would either be out enjoyin’ hisself 
till pretty late, or else goin’ to bed early. 

“*T walked round to a road of old-fashioned houses 
behind the High Street, with only short gardens 
between them an’ the backs of the shops, an’ then as 
easy as winkin’ I was in an’ empty house an’ was 
Proceedin’ cautiously towards the back. You see, 
the empty house backed on to the jeweller’s place, 
an’ it was that that had mado me 60 keen on the job, 


for all I’d got to do was to get the stuff into the house, 
wait till the coast was clear, an’ walk out an’ make 
for the hotel. 


“Very quiet I opened the window on the ground 
floov an’ dropped out into the garden, an’ carryin’ my 
bag, I made for the low wall wot separated the house 


for the five best replies I 


wot was 
slack an’ 
burglary 
bars from the little window most natural, an’ was 
evidently goin’ to get the best of his stuff clear away 
an’ report a burglary in the mornin’. 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


CLAIM. By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


from the shop. It was a cloudy night with just 
enough moon to help you to see your way about 
without bein’ conspicuous like, an’ I was just goin’ 
to climb the wall, w’en I heard a strange sound from 
the other side, an’ crouched down at once. 

“ Then, feelin’ curious, I rose very cautiously an’ 
pecred over the wall, an’ there was the jeweller 
walkin’ very slow backwards an’ forwards in his 

atd in a pair of boots wot seemed about six sizes too 
lorge for him, from the way they slipped as he walked. 
I just stood there an’ gazed, guv'nor, thinkin’ 
I'd gone suddenly balmy, w’en he stopped abrupt 
outside the little window Va been thinkin’ to enter by. 

“** Quick, Rachel!’ he says, ‘you hand out the 
stuff an’ then go back to bed. Tl put the boxes on 
the wall, then I'll get over an’ make more marks 
with the big boots. Oh, it will be a clever burglary, 
Rachel. An’ w'en the insurance company have paid, 
we'll have a sale of what's left an’ make a fresh start 
with this stuff. Oh, I feel I’m a very clever man, an’ 
this is such a slow old place!’ 

“*I bobbed down, absolutely bowled over for the 


moment, guv’nor; then like a flash it dawned on me 


Septonin’, Tho jeweller cove, findin’ business 
in’ well insured, was arrangin’ a little 
on his own. He’d worked away two of the 


“I thought his idea of stampin’ about in big boots a 


bit clumsy, but otherwise he seemed cute enough, an’ 
I was crouchin’ down wonderin 
best thing for me to do w’en 


wot would the 
heard him an’ bis 
missus, an’ then about a dozen small parcels was 
placed on the wall. 

“*Tf I was you I'd be content with these, Ike!’ 
says his missus. 

** But the Jew chap laughed. 

*““*Not me!’ he says; ‘there’s plenty of room 
under those loose boards in the kitchen of the old 
house, an’ we can get the stuff back at our Icisure. 
Come on, Rachel, an’ give me a hand with them 
silver clocks. I can’t bear tho idca of leavin’ them!’ 

«1 don’t reckon ao real burglar would take ’em,’ 
says his missus, an’ I put her down as a clever woman. 

“© A burglar will take anythin’ he can find,’ says 
the jeweller. ‘Come, my dear, the insurance on those 
clocks will be ten pounds, an’ we shall be able to sell 
’em for another ten w’en we open somewhere else.’ 

“They both went back an’ got in at the window, 
leavin’ the other parcels on the wall... 

“Now, guv’nor, it always scems a pity to leave 
anythin’ that can be yours for the askin’, an’ I was 
faced with a big problem so to speak. If I went back 
to the empty house an’ hid myself I should be able to 
go to tho kitchen an’ lift all the stuff, but, as the 
psalmist says, delays are dangerous, an’ there was & 
nice haul waiting for me on the wall. . 

“I knew it would take ’em somo little time to get 
the clocks, an’ at the best they wouldn’t be much 
value to mo, an’ I should have to take the risk of 


very slow backwards an’ forwards 
in his yard, ina pair of boots wot 
about siz sizes too large 


| « There was the jeweller walkin’ 
se 
for him, 


59 


_—_—__——_— 


hangin’ about the house till ‘the Jew chap had 


ek 
ks k as lightnin’ I oponed my bag an’ put the 
reels in it, then I mnie bolt fos the 


neatly-tied 
house, climbed in through the window I’d opened, 
an’ closin’ it carcful, made for the front. 

I had to wait a few moments to let a copper go 
by, an’ then I unfastened the area door an’, just as ihe 
church clock was strikin’ eleven, I walked out into 
the road. 

“I walked very quick till I was clear of the road, 
then I went along to the hotel most dignified (I knew 
the joweller cove would be so overcome w’en he got 
down to the wall an’ found his nicely-tied up parcels 
missin’, that it would take him some time to decide 
wot to do). 

“Tn my room at the hotel I undid the parcels an’ 
found a fine collection of gold watches an’ rings, 
which I decided to take to Notehighacs as soon as it 
was safe. 

“The next mornin’ there was great excitement in 
the town w’en the news went round that there had 
been a burglary. The waitor told me all about it as 
I had my breakfast in the coffee-room, an’ I very 
near died of laughin’. 

“Unfortunately for the jeweller, the insurance 
people were a nasty suspicious lot, an’ ecnt down 
a couple of private detectives, an’ though I never 
had it official, 80 to speak, it was generally understood 
that, after doin’ a bit of movin’ round, the tecs began to 
sorter get a glimmer of the truth, an’ the poor cove 
had the choice of withdrawin’ his claim or goin’ to quod. 

I know he went bankrupt a few weeks afterwards, 
but by that time I'd quitted the town, 

ised anothes hundred quid in 
* Nottingham, an’ was back in London 

“i myself.” 

: you did very well out of 
another man’# dishonesty ?”’ I said. 

“Well, not badly, guv'nor,” said 
Pincher complacently; “but I've 
often wondered if I'd been arrested 
an’ the whole truth had come out, 
wot I’d been charged with.” 

“ Perhaps with aiding in the bogus 
claim,” I said. 

Pincher grinned. 

(Another of Pincher’s Yarns 

Next Week.) 


Sortty: “By Jove, old fellow, 
when a man’s in love he begins to 
think that his cyes are open for the 
first time.” 

Sympathising Friend: ‘* Yes, and 
when it’s all over he sometimes has 
the same sensation.” 


A WONDERFUL CAR. 

Van Swaccer: “I say, old man, 
you have no idea what ao stunning 
new car I’ve got! Why, it runs so 
smoothly you can’t foel it at all! 
Not a bit of noise, nu chugging— 
you can’t hear a sound! And it’s 
positively odourless—can’t smell a 
thing! And as for speed—why, it fairly whizzes ! 
You simply can’t see it go by.” 

Van Waaaar: “ H’m, oldman! Must be a fine 
car. Can’t feel it, can’t hear it, can't renell it, 
can’t see it! How do you know it’s there?” 


-——o 


Carry Your ‘P.W.” Gift Winners. 


They carried their ‘‘ Pearson's" in their hand, 
And this ie what we gave them. 


S 
a 


les, Bewick Road, 

. G. Martin, 214 Mare Street, Hackney, N 
. Btevenson, 76 Thorpe Street, 4 

. Gleneross, 28 Onwbridge Road, Ca: Ns ; 
Thorpe-Tracey, 20 William Street, North Shields, 

. Levey, 77 Lestria Park, Stoke Newington, N. 


Fo.torme Nal. Scrssors T 
L, Champion, 187 High Street, Waltham 
. Wand Crown Hotel, Newcastle. 

|. Strand. W. 


Road, Walworth, 8.E. 
R, Jones, 30 Lorne Gardens, Hanover Gate, N.W. 
‘A. Barrass, 76 Hotspur Btreet, Heaton, Newcastle, 
Elsie Albury, 11 Ourzon Street, Mayfair, W. 


CicaRETre Caszs To— 
. Hitchin, 4 Wellington Creecent, West Bridgeford. 
arman, 14 Medhurst Road, Grove Road, Bow, B. 
SILVER HEADED HATPINs To— 
wart, ‘' Stewarton Howe, Millfort, Bateshira, 


ie >> et 


'o— 
Cross, Herta, 


, ee 


r 
e2 


P. H, Weller, 18 Clemence Street, 


StiveR PENcrL Cass To— 
T. W. Perry, 7 Crichton Street, Cardiff. 


Biug Bmp Broocnes To— 


i N.E 
F. Ha reye, 16 Eve Road, West Ham. 
Komp tev 


wv. Boanfer, 14 High Cardiff. 
Mie Ge Lilley, tf Samsden Street, Sheffield. 

Bo ory your ‘* Pearzon's”’ in your band 
nd see what we will give you, 


will five Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “Mother.” (See page 72.) 
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_ Our Gala Day at New Brighton. 
Olea essen nem 


Our great day at New Brighton is Monday next, 
July oth arranged Ags 


° 
— just as much as 
rivileges. 
Prreat as is the power of King Geo if he 
chose to exercise that power, that of the ident 
of the United States is even greater. 
King George has the — for example, of 
vetoing any Bill passed 
Parliament. Neither he nor 
ever exercised that right, nor is it likely to be 
excrcised again. The President of the United 
States, however, doesn’t hesitate to veto any Bill 
of which he doesn’t approve. The American 
els Be over-ride “ eng —— toa Bill, 
rovi two-thirds of them agree is course. ‘ : “ 
the veto is given within ten days of Congress Seale al ye agree ne postal orders, 
ctieetone however, nothing saves the Jil bom He hopes to find a great number of peonle dressed 
; up in fancy costumes made from P.W. covers, for 
May Not Leave the States. ho intends to award special, valuable prizes to the 
King George’s visit to India could not be wearers of the best P.W. costumes. He will 
leled by a President of the United States. It present these prizes in the ballroom at nine o’clock:. 
5s an unwritten law that, while he is ruler of the Anyone who has not enough red covers to make 
United States, he must not leave the country. a fancy dress can obtain them free by writing to the 
When President McKinley went to meet President Publisher, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street. 
Diaz of Mexico, he stood carefully inside the London, W.C. The sender should state about how 
American boundary. ie didn’t even put his foot many are required. ~ 
on the international bridge across the Rio Grande A Fine View of Land and Sea. 
which forms part of the boundary between the two The New Brighton Tower is a wonderful place for 
countries. sight-seeing and amusement. The Tower itself is 
It naturally follows from this that no President over 600 feet high, and from the top it commands 
enters the official residence of a foreign Ambemeer™ a fine view of the surrounding sea and land. Any- 
i i one who wishes can be taken to this giddy height 
by a lift used for the purpose, on payment of 3d 
Two other splendid features of the Tower are the 
ballroom and tre, which are free to our readers— 
the latter for the afternoon or evening performance. 
The ballroom cannot be beaten in any other place 
of fun and frolic. A thousand couples can waltz on 
its floor at the same time. 
Outside, in the Amusement Park, there are £0 
many side-shows that one could enjoy oneself for 


Gardens, the ballroom, and the theatre for the after- 
noon or evening performance. We have also 
arranged that our readers shall be allowed on all the 
-| important side-shows at specially reduced rates. 

The chief thing-to remember is that you must 
take this copy of Pearson's Weekly with you, and 
you must deliver the coupon, cut from the paper, 
at the Tower entrance. 

Mr. P. Doubleyou has decided to visit the Tower 


ior example, is treated as though it were 


ry and of China. : 
King is head of the Army and Navy, and fo 
is the President of the United States head of the 
American Army and Navy. Here the difference 
ends, however. In the case of war King George 
would never dream of directi the operations of 
his Fleet or his Army. President Taft, however, 

would have direct control. During the Civil War, a week instead of a day. 

for example, Lincoln, who was the President, = The thirty-five acres of gardens are lovely, and 
directed operations, and, as & leader of the Army, ‘ . at night-time they are turned into a fairyland by 
was the most important man in the States at the electric light. Over 32,000 lamps, all sorts of 
time. - colours, are festooned round the trees and walks. 
President Taft has an enormous amount of We would specially call our readere’ attention to 
influence as regards the giving of itions to the Scenic Railway, the Water Chute, the Joy 
Wheel, the Himalayan Railway, the Maxim Flyin- 


various people. Although these appointments are 
generally supposed to be made with the advice and Machine, and the Figure Eight. ‘These are all ide- 


consent of the Senate, yet ina ood many cases the 2 ehows on which P, W. carriers may enjoy themselves 
Senate is never consulted at al : at reduced rates. 
Fills Positions Right and Left. ws Cheap Fares on the Ferry. 


Presi The Scenic Railway is the best thing of its kind 
Rigen gg ogy a fpeemipemcttre in England. Tt is a delightfal, exhilarating ride of 
valuable from Federal officials, or else people will be a mile through lovely scenery, grottoes, and caverns 
making nasty remarks. Some years &g0, for Don’t on any account miss the Scenic Railway. 
instance, there was a row because & President had Remember, you may travel all over the British 
ted a cottage from a wealthy senator. So Isles and yet not have the exciting adventure New 
much. was said about it, in fact, that the Brighton provides. Ralgegea pe oe ae 
Presiden ¢ way, can one enjoy o wild o illing chase 
ee — wrote out a cheque for the cost of the cree ball and dale, dae 7 fovest trees ae 
He nominates ambassadors, consuls, judges, and moment, the next soaring high above nem * 
all the officers of the United States fg int- Where else can one rush madly past a tree-fringc’ 
ments are not settled by the American law. In all lake and a second later be looking down on it fron 
he has the power of giving jobs to ® hundred aloft? A wonderful experience, and = yct 
thousand pe 


partie attended with no dangers as & collision is impossille 
President Taft has the right to pardon prisoners owing to an elaborate system of automatic signal. 
except in one case, that of plots against the State. 


3 So that our aveepor readers pn ake advanta; ; 
King George does not pardon anyone directly. This ‘ , of our enterprise, the Wallasey Ferries have agrec: 
is done eoogi the Noes Beene in the case of , : to convey them from Liverpool to New Bright: a 
England, the Secretary of State for Scotland, and and back again for fourpence instead of sixpencc. 
the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland. 


This is in itself quite a nice outing, as the Wallace 
The President, like a king in every other country, 


Ferries have a splendid service of boats saility 
always takes the highest place whenever he appears 


between the two nat x 
in his official capacity. long as he is President Don’t forget the date—Monday, July 8th. 4° 
he is first, and the rest nowhere. 


one should go to New Brighion on Monday without 
Many people believe that the £10,000 a year that 


mi as it will save them 

the President gets as salary is all his official income. Od. on the entrance, 2d. on the ferry, and shillings 
mistake, In addition to that he gets 

£7,000 odd to pay the salaries of his subordinates 

and clerks. Another £1,600 is given to him for 

such as stationery, carpets, and 


The entrance coupon must be cut out and given uP 
at the Tower entrance. eer 7 
The ne Railway coupon must be given up at 
enic way. 
a aah the other side-shows at reduced rates you 
must luce @ copy of this paper. Do not on any 
account give 6 up. 


THE STORY. 

Our film depicts a tragedy in a hairdresser’s shop. 
Tho absent-minded young barber, after cutting the 
customer's hair, brushes it with the roller, Thea he 
prepares for a singe and mistakes the brash for his 
client's head. With sad results to the brush. 


A CHANGE OF FILM NEXT WEEK. 


“Wo Gratuities Allowed.” Yow have often seen that notice. It ‘might be better expressed. a 
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“ MIDDLES ” ;MIDDLES” WINNERS. | _——__ “MIDDLES” WINNERS. = | | 
ee Pe sommagesc ig from page 54. 
eet SA i WT CONSULT THIS 


REMARKABLY 
CLEVER MAN. 


PROMINENT PEOPLE SAY HE 
READS THEIR LIVES AS AN 
OPEN BOOK. 


«The Lit ing reesived. With | “I leased preas 

le . am to 

the greatest amaseme: es ty i Life 
sep by step you outlined my ‘ou have saved me 


life since infinoy. I have been Lae ,and Tam z 
posnswrha interested along these did not know of you long ago. 
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years, but had no ides pe yoar power vunerpiainale 


be given. ust dunte that The mat which you gare 

must a ou ter wy 
are indeed a rewarkeble me special Navies yon gare 
man, and Tam glad you use sour | w. ek cus Ga iyoe eave 
great to benefit your clicnts.”” 
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Prof. DIXON, M.A. (see photo below), 
Director, Lanka Observatory, 
Member of the “Société Astronomique de France,” 
Member of the “ Astronomische Gesellschaft,” Germary, 
writes the following letter :— 
Prot. Clay Burton Vance. 


x Dese Biz SE aly reorived year letter snd Complete Lite Reeding. 
im pert satisfied your Read! In near! 
items as exact it bly be. Tt ecoms + % 


ia 
i 


lea, i . James Gard iste! Hin, 
ierd, L,, Council Mined & . Dunstabi be 
should refer to my suffering from throat trouble. I have just hada 
bad attack, and usually have ft two or three times per yesr. I shall 
certainly recommend you te my friends who desire a Life Reading. 


Offers Test Readings Free 
to all “Pearson’s Weekly” 
Readers who write at once. 


wiborns, Bee Road, Wolves pion, Do You Want to Know About Your 


Business, Marriage, Changes, 
Occupation, Friends, Enemies, or 
What to Do to Achieve Success? 


Attention of the amratienly inclined seems to be centred at nt 

ppon work of ey Pain Y Vance, who, 3 pithoagh Taying clatn 

10 spec wou ot ony taral powers, at! tem pts 2 xeveel the 

Kren’ of People t eh the he slender clues of handwriting and birth- 

dates. aoe eneenens Lf perk al wel his del.neations Meads one te 
seers 

divers e beliefs have failed to apply a eae ere patociphaa Gt tes the science 


8 . G.. 
A., 21 Windsor Road, ee 
T » Hee Winmaricigh | amber, a MTL LOM: 


, 48 High Street ernsey, 

- Eich had og Private Hospital, Rathmines, 
ston, B, 8 Tene. orleaé Sowerby Bridge. 

White, F., 8 Hayton, "Road Bana roy Bistietgh. 

eae ois Back, R Gultertoate, chee et acae, 

ow, jum herlan 
Witty, 1, 12 Trent Avenue, Eastbourne Street, Hull. 
Yates, E: &, 11 Bath Road, Wolverhampton, 


BOUND TO GET IT. 

Tue doctor told him he needed carbohydrates, 
oe ae and, above all, something nitrogenous. 

e doctor mentioned a long list of foods for him to 
eat. He staggered out and wobbled into a 
restaurant. 

“How about beefsteak ?”’ he asked the waiter. 
“Is that nitrogenous ?”* 

The waiter didn’t know. 

“Are fried potatoes rich in carbohydrates or 
not 2.” 

The waiter couldn’t say. 

“Well, I'll make sure of it,” declared the poor 
man in despair. “ Bring me a Jarge plate of hash." 


your own 
o Your power is marvellous 
Bo people write; 
Please read my life: 
Are my prospects bright?” 
Sent Pett Pttaee, i vos vies you, may thaws ek (tape 
wi 
Sere postage, Sterical ‘work, etc. Please a0 


note 
t 0 Pay Dereeet cra posted i> Franea. Do not 
ae oclse orn ailver in your letter. 


Provessor A. C. Dixon, M.A., B.SC. 


Professor Clay Burton Vance 


£53 


Another Wonderful Discovery. 


MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE de LUXE. 


Delicious Beyond Description. 


SoONe 


‘“‘PEARSON’S WEEKLY” 
CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE 


From the CRYSTAL PALACE, AUGUST 3ist. 
£115 IN PRIZES. 
Absolutely No Entry Fee. 


On August 31st we are conducting a great pigcon race from 
the Crystal Palace. Last year over twenty thousand birds 
in our great championship race, and this year we expect 

to leave that gigantic number far behind. 

The race this year will be under the organisation and care 
of Mr. H.-C. Howden, the London Secretary of the National 
Homing Union. Mr. Howden, it will be remembered, was 
the organiser of last year's immensely successful race. 

£115 is being offered in prizes this year, and any bird, 
whatever its age, is eligible to compete provided that it is rung. 

is no entry fee for our big race. 


KAP OPS 
CEOS 


Ss 


as 
o 


nice 


Sold to the shops in silver-finished eaalvers. 


G GG @' AAR 
SO oY 


As last year, the race will be flown in sections, There will 
be a first prize of SoS ee ee Poe 
shane cent pe £80, nl wc aed 28 te id 

@ cup va to 
errssary A clear 


Don't forget the. date, AUGUST S3ist, and 
the place, the CRYSTAL PALACE! 


o 


—Can you give me a neater expression? Remember brevity is the soul of wit, so be brief. =z 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Vee 112. 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS ANSWERED. 
B 


y OUR EXPERT. 


k's time, the - discussed 
pearance Bill will come into Toree. Everybody 
is asking how the Bill affects them personally, 
Winds in oar, to stang SE capers tonne as 
ariestione ‘and explain any knotty points, free 


se. 
write up for any information you may want 


t areply sent b ‘ost inclose stampe 
pd Dacha Seren vearticg: are relating to your 
work as briefly as ossiblie, and, in case of low 

they are. Lett a be 


s 

a esed to Insurance Expert, ‘Pearson's 
Woekiv, Henriette Silos to quest ones 

“'T, E,”—Your sister receives & Wg, and must 
be insured. 

—— 

“ MuppLep.”—You are not employed, you need 

not be insured. 


“ p, W.” is in receipt of ® pension of £26 a years 
he can claim exemption. 


« Rarner.”—Children employed by their parents 
are not ingurable, if they are paid no wages. 


“Mrs. V.” has a niece who assists her in the 
house, and she pays her a weekly wage, must the 
niece be insured 1—— 
Yes, 
— 


“T,." has adopted a ay ae The girl does 
work sbout the house, end a small wage 
aS ashe insure her !—— 

8. 


— 

“M. T.” is a servant and wants to know if she 
can refuse to be insured.—— . 

She has no option; her em Joyer must pay his 
contribution, and deduct hers from her wages. 


“J, U." is the secretary of a small slate club 
limited to 100 members, and he wants to know if 
the club is compelled to join an Approved 


Society ?—— 
No ; but it is an advantage to do 80. 


Thee are all Sorts of Jewels that will Cure all 
Sorts of Complaints, 

Waex Edwin asks Angelina what stone shall be 

ect in her engagement-ring there gen rally follows 


healing properties. 
Many famous physicians, amongst whom may be 


ble. 
tors to-day will inject solution of gold for 
the treatment of certain kinds of otherwise incurable 


Mr. Geo. R- sims. 


Tatcho is a discovery which hundreds of thousands of 
people, in all walks of life, in all of the world, and of 
all ages, have lived to pleas and to thank. Because it haa 
all sees; fo them their hair—their youthful looks. Beca ite 
it has arrested its fall, saved ite loss, promoted its growth 
in fall, rich, glossy profusion. 


TATCHO FOR YOUR HAIR! 


Tatcho, Genuine, True, Honest. 


our Own hem or Store knows, and will gladly 
tel you, Ke about Rhee tS , the Tatcho Hair-Health 
a ad rieuoas ot the th, Tatcho,tey, free {rot 

wi . rom 
nt 5 sold ne colo, pearing the persona! 
guarantee of ite discoverer, Mr. Geo. B. Sims, at 1s., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d., the two latter sizes being ‘compounded in double 


Brush, costs you 2s. 
Tatcho, or the Tatcho 
Chemist, Tatcho 


research is constantly extending the field. Thus 
the belief, very common & hundred ago, that 


known to consist 
trated by volcanic action, and carbonised by the 
action of the sun—or, in unscientific language, 
diamond is simply & form of “‘ bottled sunshine,” 
the ‘preservative used being vegetable and 
electricity. 

It is therefore by no means unreasonable to 
sup) that, worn round the neck of a Society lady, 
a diamond necklace may help to stimulate the 
wearer when debilitated by the exactions of @ 


London season. “w. c.”—I am a workin: rtner in 8 firm of Great Queen Street, Loatos We 
The sapphire, the ruby, and the Oriental amethyst, * ‘ing Pa by returning aiped 1 strongest 
though P reg in onward appearance, cee tumbers, Last year my income was £186, do I | Hair ation known to soho, the trusty. 


made up of the same constituents, chief of which 
is aluminium oxide—a tonic very frequently 
prescribed in one form or another by the modern 
doctor. 

Turquoise for the Brain. 

Tho turquoise consists chiefly of phosphates, and 
for this reason may well stimulate the rain-power 
of its wearer. 

Amber has long been thought to possess anti- 
septic properties and to protect its owner from such 
milder bacterial complaints as sore throat, whooping 
cough, and so forth. Of course its powers in this 
direction have probably been greatly exa: rated. 
But that the belief rests on & “see | fo tion is 
seen in the fact that amber is composed largely of 


No ; as a working partner you have no employer, 
and are, therefore, exempt. 


«—, T." Iam a plumber earning £176 @ year; 
do I have to be insured 1—— 

In the ordinary way, earning more than £160 a 
year, you would be exempt. Yours, however, is 
manual labour, and you must insure. - 


“# 8." employs a charwoman on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, someone else employs her on 
Thursdays. Does he pay every week ?—— 

Yes. He employs the charwoman the first day 
in the week, and must pay unless he can arrange 
with the other employer to pay in turn. 


“oO, PB.” employs a girl, aged 19, every afternoon 
except Sundays, 1 
receives 68. a week with food, but she goes to 
another place each morning and sleeps out. Must 


sa 

ies who have an anemio tendency should 
choose rubies. For this stone contains the metallic 
oxides of iron, copper, and chronium—the first of 
which they probably take regularly ‘‘ after meals “ 
by order of the doctor. The same is true of the 


garnet. 

But very little can be said in favour of the opal. 
It no healing properties, and has many 
disadvantages. When bright it consists of 9 to 
10 per cont. of water, wh will often evaporate 
and lcave the stone dull; for this reason, too, the 
opal is likely to burst if it happens to become 
heated. 

‘A few centuries ago the “ apothecaries * would 
regularly prescribe e various precious stones to 
be taken internally in the form of a powder. Pearls 
were especially popular in this respect, being used 
not only for many stomachic disorders resultin: 
from over-eating, but also by ladies in the hope 
making their skin pearly white. However, as the 
pico Pig invariably a small one, fatalities rarely 
resulted. 


resulted, 
s* MIDDLES.’’ 


2160 FIRST PRIZE 


morning must pay. 


“w, 8." is employed as & part-time clerk five 
days Fo week from 2 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. Does he 


He must pay 4d. and his ae $d. He will 
be entitled to the full benefits o the Act if he joins 
an Approved Society. 


“FM. C.”" wants to know how he can insure his 


Each of the servants must ta contribution card 
before July 15th, either from their Approved 


an ABT METAL BOX, 
SPECIAL OFFER. | exit se.22° Pinson one 
COusta * end’ Pianos Biscuits, Plasmes: 
o.B. ‘will be sent for 1/- free by PLASMON 
(Dept. £.W.). Farringdon Street, London. 
If your pay is 80 small that rs cannot afford 
some of life’s luxuries, you need I. 0. & ; 
L O.8. train men and women in their spare time 
to qualify for higher positions and better pay: 


place a sixpenny stamp on each card in respect of 
each week's wages, threepence of which he deducts 
from the servant’s wages. ‘These deductions can 
only be made at the time when wages are paid, 
thus if “H. M. ©." pays the servant's wages 
monthly, the deductions at the rate of threepence 


500 OTHER age mh, eng. | AES Ragen aie ce 
al ce Com: cking- , Ki ay, London, W 
PRIZES. ham Gate, London, 8.W., for leaflet No. 16; ee you, free of charge, tall details of the whole won: 
See Page 54. be supplied free of charge. derful system. 


—For the five best new notices I wtll give Novel Sealing-wax Sets. Mark posteards “ Tipping. ” (See page 72) 
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_STRANGE SIN 


CHAPTER EIGHTY-ONE. 
Rumannikin ! 


Tue terrible craving for revenge for all Fairy had 
suffered and was suffering that had swept Bob Evans 
‘was eabortiaass 72 his pers ape arg vitiacts 

‘He was one of your patien' jogged, ng- — 
men, Bob, with a bull touch in his nature, an 
such a man can be v ble. But for Salvation 
Jemmy, that night on Embankment when Stanley 
Jack -_ eee wife suit her hotel, Bob 
Evans, and not tump, might have ave 
wrong done Fairy, not with rats, but with pile sighed 
from his fists, in English fighting fashion. 

And Bob could use them, and what he lacked in 
ecience was made up for in a measure by the eogged 
spirit that never knows when it {s beaten Not an 
ve, character, Bob; _ nga never 
for trouble, but behind {t all stuff was 


He wanted badly to find the man who had driven 
the ‘“‘ Benyon” car, the man with a genial laugh 
and a big body—Nurse Patrick’s brother Dick. For 
the. rest—his futellect was not particularly brilliant— 
and he had none of the ferret instincts of Mr. Pickles— 
the arney itself still baffled him. Why had Fairy 
and her little one been abducted ? 

an then Stuckeley, bor serge, _ know 
what was passing t ’s mind, sug 
the sourco from which a posts answer to the question 
might be derived. 

“If she lives to recover consciousness, that woman— 
I knew her as Mrs. Fagedinn, a trafficker in white 
elaves, though we could never nail her down—that 
woman may throw light on this un 
And now, old chap, you cheer up.’ 
the door. ‘If she’s =. 
through, she’s taking the finest medicine in the 
world.” 

Stuckeley, like Rosie Gay, belonged to the order of 

human tonics. Then Beth came on to the landing. 
‘ Asleep,” whispered Bob, ecreening his mouth 
with a big hand lest even his whisper should disturb 
her. “A little down-hearted, Beth, telling me she 
was very tired, asking me to be a father to the little 
one as you would be a mother, if she were taken. 
But she mustn’t be let to talk like that. We must 
life her up out of that. She's got to live—I told 
La that. And with God's mercy, she’s going to 
ive!” 

‘Coming out stronger now, Bob.” 

“* Going to live—going to know happincss.”” 

Stuckeley came to the conclusion that he was not 
wanted. 

“If you two are going to remain on duty here,” 
he whispered, ‘‘ I shall slip off for a bit.” 

He was a journalist, and the ENGLEFIELD HERaLp 
must be served. Here was a big story that would 
not _— sell the ENGrEFIELD HERALD like hot cakes, 
but make a splash in London papers. Also he wanted 
to find out how Mrs. Lustleigh, alias Mrs. Engadine, 


able business. 
He pointed to 


was getting on. Stuckeley was not a hard-hearted 
man by any means, but he hoped she would die, not, 
however, ore she had thrown light on the 


mystery. 

Below he found the superintendent of the Englefield 
police, not a particularly bright individual, who had 
come to the conclusion in consequence of what he 
had heard, that it was about time he did something. 

He informed Stuckeley heavily that ho wished to 
get to the bottom of the matter. 

“ Evans can give you fuller particulars as to the 
abduction itself,” answered Stuckeley, slipped upstairs, 
and brought down Bob, 

“* How's the woman Engadine?” he asked before 
leaving them her. 

“ About the same.” 

“T can give you some information about her, but 
you'd better begin at the beginning—get Evans’ 
story first. Where is she?” 

“At the police-station. If some of those women 
could get at her, I believe they'd tear the rest of her 
preg It was the nearcst and safest place to get 


Stuckeley went away to the police-station. 
a Can’t go in!” ald one of the row of constables 


-Choose any line you like from this number of “ Pearson’s Weekly.’? Complete lines only. 


SOME THREADS TO PICK UP. 


is unhurt and Fairy regains him at Englefield, where the accident took place. Mrs. Lustleigh makes 
‘one last attempt to steal the child, and is almost torn to pieces by the infuriated villagers. 
Beth Willow are summoned to Englefield by a 
all Fairy has suffered, he is mad with rage. He cannot thrash 
vows to find the man who drove the motor-car used for the abduction. 
(You can now read on.) 


after all she’s been | 


journalist named Stuckeley. When Bob realises 
Lustleigh, nor a nurse she employed, but he 


on duty outside. There t 
ae Aes oe was a great crowd of women 
< t from Superintendent Oxbo: id 
sald Brockley, ving for Sy intae-tase, fata, go 
anything in the shape of a special permit, 
* Oh, then, very well, sir,” said the constable, 
oo at sight of the letter-case, and made way 


Not the first time Stuckeley had got through by 
some such ruse. He had achieved wonders on one 
occasion with an Lon ged blue envelope, bearing his 
name, but which originally contained no order 
of adm but a very peremptory demand for 
income-tax. 


For want of a better place they had carried Harpy 
Lustleigh into one of the cells. A couple of mattresses 
had been placed beneath her, but her was a plank 
one. A doctor, an inspector of police, and the wives 
of two constables were with her. 

They had covered her body over decently, for 
al every scrap.of clothing had been torn from 

r. 


The cell-door was slightly ajar, and Stuckeley 
entered. 
“Here!” whispered the inspector. ‘You can't 
come in here!” 
But Stuckeley in his way was a bit of a genius. 
“Superintendent Oxborough sent me along,” he 
,; whispered back. ‘‘In case she makes a statement, 
I am to take it down in shorthand.” 
He pulled out pencil and reporter's note-book. 
“ Stand back then!” whispered the inspector. 
The doctor was doing ee and he was still doing 
things when a faint screech came from the figure 
on the plank bed, but not of physical pain, though she 
fancied the long-nailed fingers clawing her face were 
' real. For some time she was dreadful to hear. Some- 
times she was being torn to pieces, and at others, 
and this was really the more horrible, she was talking 
i in a low, alluring voice, holding out baits to some 
im sg Aiolgpens aeons of beautiful clothes, and 
lovely times and plenty of pocket money, and to 
win all this it would be only necessary to be nice 
to the gentleman whom she, Harpy Lustleigh, would 


introduce. 
Then her wanderings would change again, and she 
fancied women were handling her in Brick Lane. 

Again her wanderings changed. 

1t sounded like ‘ Rumannikin.” 

She cb srg it again and ageta. Stuckeley could 
make neither hoad nor tail of it. He wrote it down 
in long hand, spelling it phonetically—Rumanikin. 

Was {it the name of some Russian individual ? 
A journalist, like a detective, must learn to exclude 
his emotions when engaged on professional business. 

‘“* Rumannikin, you shall have your money!” she 
gabbled. 

Was Rumannikin a Russian or Pole or Hungarian, 
or some such, one of tho gang concerned In the 
abduction ? 

“No. No—not till a week after. Rumannikin. 
Twenty-six.” * 

Stuckeley got {t down in shorthand. ~ 

‘* Ig that you, Princess Neruda? I can’t tell you— 
I don’t know—give them time!” 

‘“* Neruda—Neruda—Neruda ?”’ thought Stuckeley. 
“The name’s familiar somehow. By George—Princess 
Neruda Houghton, the Russian woman in the Stanley 
Jack mystery! Havel gotacluco? Rumannikin— 
Neruda. Two Russians, eh?” 

But Harpy Lustleigh again {magined women wero 
handling her in Brick Lane. 

Suddenly a screech distracted all. 
on one knee beside the plank bed. 

It was the death agony. 

Stuckeley slipped from the cell. And Harpy Lust- 
leigh breathed her last tainted breath on earth as he 
reached the street. She had ruined the souls as 
well as the bodies of many women. Now she was 
dead, and it was grimly and awfully fitting that 
women had done her to death. 

Stuckeley returned to Brick Lane. Time was well 
on now into the small hours of the morning. But 
neither Bob Evans nor Beth gave sleep a thought, 


—— 


The doctor was 


(Continued on next page.) 


ON We ae 
Mey. 


If you are dissatisfied with 
your present work 
your present rate of pay— 


If you want to improve your 
position 


Then‘ TheWriting on theWall’ 
means something for you.—— 


But without investigation you 
will not be a step further 
towards materialising your 
ideals. 


When in competition for a g d job the 
battle is won if you are an I.C.S. man. 
Thesimple fact that you have had I.C.S. 
training tells employers that you know 
your business technically, theoretically, 
practically. I.C.S. men have their heads 
in their work—and employers know it. 


An I.C.S. trained man is never an ordin- 
ary worker. Whether he isin commer- 
cial life or at a bench, in drawing office 
or machine shop, he is a better man, a 
more masterful man—a better paid man 
than his untrained fellows. 


Here is proof that an I.C.S. training 
raises wages :— 


"It is mot yet six months since I en- 
rolled as a student for a course of Me- 
chanical Engineering, but you will be 
pleased to hear that 7 have obtained a 
post as Under Foreman in a large works 
at Burton-on-Trent, with an increase in 
salary of 60 per cent. I can attribute my 
success only to the efficient sraining i 
have derived from your Course of study.” 
(Signed) ELIAS WILD, MancuesterR 


The International Correspondence Schools 
train you for your work while at your work. 
No evening classes-—-no extras—all books 
free. Terms to mect your needs. 


Let us refer you to successful students in 
your district. 
Send this Coupon now. 


“The way te better pay 0 the 1.CS. way" 
—over 100,000 1.C.8. students affirm it $s 59. 


SALARY-RA/SING COUPON 


[nternational Correspondence §choole, Li. 
Dept. 105/B39 International Bldgs. Kingsway, W.C. 


Please explain, without any obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify to enter, or toobtain a larger salary 
in, the occupation or profession before which | have 
marked X (or in the one stated here... ) 


—Advertising 


Women Over 180 Courses in att. 


| 
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The doctor had come from the room where Fairy | noted with satisfaction the set, bull-dog look of his | the fresher for ft. I'm off. I've yards of copy to 
still slopt, and this in itself was » good sign. This “47h cate. elther turn out, ni 

“| don’t think I need stay,” he had said to Beth. ei hor fighting skill, but grit and tenacity Don't know about eleeping,” said Bob, and then 
“You go to your sister. It'I'm wanted you know | found ex n there, and these were big asscts. Btuckeley’s hand. “We've much to 
Whose t send for me. In any case I be back I must work up my editor further reflected ank——” 

” ; thinking i erent .) talking tommy-rot!"” interrupted 

So Beth had gone to watch over Fairy, and Bob | at the same time. “Tell -him I’ve o stunt on. Stuckeley. “ Nothing gets on my nerves more than 
had gone downstairs to the room from which the reckon I’m the only one who stumbled to the m tommy-rot! So long for the present. Get forty 
silent women were melting away nov, and each one as | of ‘ Rumannikin.’ It will be worth his while to winks. You'll have a fresher face to show your young 
she left just Bob's han and told him he had me out to Brussels and pay first-class expenses. lady when you go to her. And if I can see my way to 
greater reason for hope now. he shies, I'll rub into him the in asing circulation gr a your chance with the gentleman as drove 

He thanked each one simply and clumsily. The | of our rival Twz ENGLEFIELD TRIBUNE. ‘The True ‘"Benyon’ car, I will. 8o long!" 
day soon to break was to have been his wedding-day. Story of the Abduction (Exclusive); by Our Special | And with that Stuckeley was gone, and a few 
It would not be, but with God’s mercy it iad ly make his mouth | minutes later, with a damp towel round his head, a 
been poned, not struck off by death. water. , pipe between his teeth, a large pot of tea at his 

Then Stuckeley came in. “Thank . goodness, the little mother looks like | elbow, he was resling ont copy against time. 

“Your face, old c is as good as & bulletin,” aaa through! In a week's time? But I may It was afternoon before he returned to Brick Lane 
he said. ‘‘ Still sleep peacefully. Doctor satis- ve tumbled on nothing for my pains. The plot has | and the small artizan dwelling. Bob opened the door 


Crime Investigator ’—that ought to 


" ' correct reading ?” failed. If I'm right, and Rue Mannikin, 26, was @ to him. 
~ i ai — place of rendezvous, there’s not much likelihood of “ Another good bulletin! ” gaid Stuckeley, reading 
“That's it!” His face hardened. ‘‘ What about there being much rendezvous-ing there now. But | his face. 
that woman?” never mind! It’s worth investi pon ° That |“ That’s 80!” answered Bob. “ Rosie Gay’s here, 
He could think more widely now. woman, E ine, was one of the v ckers in | bat I’ve said nothing.” 
“ By this time it’s all over,” Stuckeley. ‘‘ The human souls in London, who, if she had got her One would have expected such a hardened journalist 
end was in sight when I came away. desserts, would have been long a arrested at sight | as Stuckeley to have been incapable of a blush; but his 
“If you feel up to it, old chap,” he went on after | and given penal servitude—only they're beastly | face w: 


armed up. 
im sill ‘ hing you know. Quite equeamish nowadays. “Good! But I’ve only s few minutes!” He 
eekly I want oe Se Mie things, auite | “May be No. 26 is a kind of white slave clearing: dropped his voice. He had rubbed it into his editor. 
remind 


there’s an: ou want holding back u've only | house. I'll rub that into my editor as “I'm off to Brusscls !” 
to give me the R But as mall an ogy are one | him that the TaisunEs circulation is up by ° e e e 
or two skunks that want bringing to justice over this | leaps and bounds. e sooner I’m to Brusse'! Marcus Drake and Salvation Jemmy, as well as 


business, and I should like to have a hand in the job— the better. But this good chap, Bob Evans, can't | Rosie Gay, had arrived at efield ; but Drake and 
for cer timensal reasons as well as with an oa to | leave at present, at all events. “At the same time, I | the Salvationist, the former looking thin and his clothes 


copy. By the way, before we to narrative, tell | would see to his ex.’s personally, or age charge | hanging rather loosely, had slipped out to get some 
= ave you we heard of ea, male, female, | them to the Rerer if the story is worth it. However, fi ee eaiionannioacen ued drawn an explorer, 
or neuter, called Rumannikin ?” something’s got to be left to time, tide, and chance. a Salvation Army man, an actress, & chauffeur, and a 
Bob shook his head. He t to Bob. journalist to the dwelling in Brick Lane. And since 

“ Another question, old chap. Do you know any-| “Now, my son, let's have the narrative of the | quitting Bob Evans in the early morning, Stuckeley 
body of the name of Neruda who would——” abduction.” had been “ rubbing it into " his editor. 

“Neruda?” interrupted Bob. “ There's =| Bob told the story as he had had it from Rosie Gay. | ‘‘ You're going, then?” said Bob through his teeth. 
Princess Neruda Houghton but she—what would “ Yes. right away. And I'll keep you 
ehe want to harm an for?” posted. But now to see this young ls ly." 

Then his teeth clicked. He was very sensitive. “CARRYING HIS PEARSON'S.” “* She’s upstairs with Fairy and Beth, if you'll wait 
The Princess Nerada ——— was mized up with ; a minute.” . 
the saddest and most painful chapter of Fairy’s ife. . the period of waiting Stuckeley eyed himself 

“Look here,” he said rather huskily, “I can’t SoS ; in the looking-glass over the fireplace o the little 


for the life of me see why she should wan’ to harm my 
gt and secondly, she's mixed — a ead story 

my lass’s life that I don’t care talk about.” 

“Let's leave it at that for the present at 
all events,” said Stuckeley quietly. “ Rumansikin— 
Rumannikin !” 

He repeated the word several times rather viciously, 
like a dog worrying & bone. 

“ Let's split it up into syllables.” 

He sat down wrote the word down as if secing 
it actually before him might help. 


sitting-room, and put his tie straight. His back waa 
Rosie 


with her. As he turned she gave a little start, and 


I'm—” 
“H'sh!” said Stuckeley. “ Nothing stronge# 
than ‘ bothered !’” 
The meeting was not conventional in the matter of 
greetings. Rosie shook a fist at him, though her face 
continued flushed. 


“ Ru— —— “Another of yous practical jokes. You're 
He stopped. F incorrigible!” But she did not really sound very 
“ Got et do believe—got it!" heed Sy the same time ”—she was holding out 
He thumped the table. . wile vce’ ; hes now—“as you're the journalist who has 
“Rue Great Scott, and I've been fo wike it's GIVEN ME.- done so much for Fairy, P'l be ag you your past ! ¥ 
Brussels—a dozen times. A street there called Rue ' Stuckeley bad taken her ha 


Mannikin. 26? The number of place or house | W-M., 0 Manchester reader, sends us the above sketch | “ Haven't done enough to earn it!” he laughed. 
in Rue Mannikin. Jingo. Now weve got move sae a thee a og gs while phy Are “and as for asking for # reward. I've had one 
on. ' Not till a week after.’ Rue Mannikin, No. 26, Car 8OMn F unatoly he won the race, and has ee experiance | 
is @ place of rendezvous. At least, is it?” money: presented Vina P.W.” penknife ‘e rubbed an ear significantly. 
Bob’s brain was not of thn Vightsing Se His . ‘ “ Tt still tingles !”” he added. 
expression betrayed that he oes cee he “T'm astonished,” said Rosie, “that you have the 
idea what it was all about, what Stuckeley was driving | When he mentioned Rosie’s name, Stuckeley, the | audacity to refer to the subject ! 2 
at. journalist, pricked up his ears, but passed no remarks “Tye often thought regretfully,” replied Stuckeley, 
All right,” said Stuckeloy, amused at the expres- | till the amazing story was finished. without any show of penitence, of what might have 
sion on Bob's face. “Not gone off my crumpet “It's a staggerer!" he said, referring to the story. | been. However, you're looking fit, considering, and 
suddenly. Never mind Princess Neruda, Let us “T gay, Rosie Gay——" = thing: ore going on Al now. at's something to be 
have the narrative of the abduction I don’t “One of the best and truest!" said Bob. “ We | th for. I’m off in a few minutes. But I say, 
w——"” shall have her here soon.” ref to the subject again, you must admit that the 
“ What?” “Was she on the stage ever?” asked Stuckeley, | notice I gave you was & lendid one.” 
“We might—I say * might’ advisedly—we might | with considerable eagerness. . “T never complained sbout the notice.” 
strike the trail of the gentleman who drove the “ She was.” “But you said you didn’t know how to express 
*Benyon’ car.” “ Wrote her the best notice she ever had In her life, | your appreciation, and I suggested a very simple way 
Bob Evans grip Stuckeley’s shoulder, and the and she deserved it,” said Stuckeley, and then rubbed | of doing it—and wollop ! " 
journalist squirm under the pain. his ear curiously, almost as if he recalled rae had it His hand was to his ear 6 . 
“1'm not the man!” he smiled. “ Keep some of | boxed. ‘And I got my reward. Perhaps I asked “It wasn't as hard as all that!” laughed Rosie. 
that in reserve for him.” for it, and deserved it.” - ridiculously. I can’t stop 
ee ret pardon. It was my feelings——” “ Asked for what ?’’ questioned Bob. here, talking nonsense ! Fair gawake ; butthe baby's 
mine!” said Stuckeley, with an amused “Never mind—what I got!” laughed Stuckeley. | got a chill, 1m afraid, tho don’t think it’s much. 
ing Sink “ 1¢ was made up afterwards. I wason the CoaLsTon® “Poor little kiddie!” said Btuckeley. “ The 
“Tho dog that rode the bicycle—he’s dead. I | Mzgcuny then—a regular Pooh-Bah of journaliste, wonder is the mite’s alive!” : 
can’t hit a woman. There's only one left—the man | dramatic critic, London Letter, racing expert, “You know,” eaid Rosie, quite serious now, “I 
who drove that car, who callod himself Dick Patrick. occasional notes, and Aunt Martha.” do really thank you for all you've done, and Fairy will 
Came to tho house in Corus Street, made out he was “ Aunt Martha ?”” questioned Bob gravely. when she realises all.” 
brother to the Nurse Patrick that was staying there, “ Aunt Martha—gave advice on heart-affaire, how “Tat!” said Stuckeley. ‘“‘ If you don’t stop that, 
and betweon them they coaxed my Fairy into the car | to make pincushions out of old sardine-boxes, and | I shall to think I really have done something, 
with her baby. I want him—I want him! Him and | so on. Bless you, my son! That's nothing. I've | end then I shall suggest & reward on the same lines as 
me—just man to man—face to face—that’s all. | been pare Patterns.” before, and—by Jingo !—risk another smack on the 
And time Stuckeley had succeeded in doing | side of the head, by attempting to take it!” . 
has him after (ve done with him!” what he wanted. He was a good fellow as well as & “You're worse than you were!” declared Rosie 
“* And if it comes off,” thought Stuckeley, “ may I] keen journalist. Bob Evans wanted distracting, and | most emphatically. 
be there to see! Anyhow, I'll do m best to bring at tho idea of Stuckeley being Paper Patterns had “ And shall go on getting wusser and wusser—unless 
it off! This good chap has fir-t rig otherwise it | laughed. , I can get someone to take me in hand pretty quick 
would aaree me supreme satisfaction to go for,the "T shall be glad to see Miss Gay again!” he rattled | and reform me before it’s too late!” 
tako my chance of coming off second | on. “ Now, look here, if she turns up when I'm not “Tt will be a courageous woman——” 
best!” here, don’t say anything about me. I just want to see “Who said ‘woman’?” demanded Beockeley- 
He was looking at Bob, and summing him up| her face when she sees mine. And now, my 680A, “] did!” retorted Rosie. “No mao would be 
a reg noting his big chest, his broad ehoulders, | your lass is ean. peacefully, why don’t you curl | bothered with you——” 5 
e free poise of his head. And Stuckeley also | up on that sofa and get forty winks? You'll be all “ Well,” interrupted Stuckeley, “ I know you ve got 


—Then add @ line of your own to rhyme with the line you have chosen. Give page and column. a 
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any amount of pluck and courago, you just think the 
matter over in your spare moments——”’ 

‘J never—never heard such cheek in all my life!” 
declared but her colour continued abnormal. 

“There’sno hurry. You know, when you've mothing 
better to think about, just turn it over in your mind. 
I’m off, almost at o and I can’t say when I shall be 
getting back. But I don’t mean to lose sight of you 
ae 


“ Of course,” smiled Rosie, “ I’m very glad to have 


met you again. 

es Welt, that’s something to be going on with. 
However—dead serious now. Can you describe that 
Nurse Patrick and her brother—or so-called brother ? 
I'm particularly anxious to have their descriptions !"” 

Instantly Rosie became serious again. She had 
powers of observation and the of description, 
and sho drew a couple of clear wo! -pictures. 

“The chief thing about the man,” she concluded, 
“ was his genial, loud, rather boisterous laugh, though 
of course, it was probably put on. I could have 
sworn when I met him that he was a ‘ jolly ’ man—you 
know what I mean. And the two things—mannerisms, 
I mean—about that woman were her low voice, just 
above a whisper, as if she were always taking you into 
her confidence, and a habit of smoothing down her 
hair with one hand.” 

“Thank you!” said Stuckeley. “ Now if I could 
ece Bob for a few moments. you won’t forget in 
your spare momen e 

ae n’t have any—for some time.” 

“But when you do—” 
“Tl see! ” ‘laughed Rosie. - “‘ Good-bye—for the 


present!” 
She held out one hand ; but Stuckeley got possession 


of both. 

“I’m not joking!” he whispered. “It wasn’t 
my fault that I lost sight of you——” 

“TH 1” said softly, broke away, and 
was gone. 


CHAPTER EIGHTY-TWO. 
" Stuckeley Finds the Man. 


James Joyner, special correspondent to several 
a newspapers, expressed no surprise when 
Stuckeley, with a suit-case, entered his dén in his 
small flat in Brussels. 

“* What’s the stunt ?”’ he asked, shaking hands. 

“ Read about the Englefield abduction case ?” 

Jim Joyner nodded. 

“I’ve got some exclusive information. Possibility 
that the nurse and the fellow who drove the car are 
in Brussels, or may turn up here. There is a 
possibility that they came across before they héard 
of the failure of the plot. I’m working in a fog. 
But I’ve got an address that may lead to something. 
You know the ins and outs of this place better than I 
do. Know anything about Rue Mannikin, No. 262” 

““Waitasecond. Either 26 or 27—I can’t remember 
for a moment—is a picture-postcard and photo- 
grapher’s shop of the rather staggering, continental 


t ia? 

Geek, somehow,” said Stuckeley, “that it’s 
No. 26. However, my son, suppose we just stroll 
round and buy some photos, we can palaver as 


we stroll.” 
Stuckeley explained the situation as they walked. 
eo was right. e cag og og rd and photo- 
gtapher’s shop ved to be No. 26. The picture- 
stcards were distinctly daring. 


po: 

“Sort you don’t send to a maiden aunt, who’s got 
you down in her will,” commented Stuckeley, studying 
the window for a moment. 

“Nor to a cler, 1 uncle,” added Joyner. 

There was a rather secretive look about the shop. 
A notice in the window announced that English was 
spoken within. 

‘“‘Let’s get inside,” said Stuckeley. “I'll send 
my purchases to my editor—wicked old bird, really. 
But in an envelope, of course.” 

A curtain was drawn partially across the second 
entrance to the shop. 

A stout old woman with dyed hair and an oleaginous 
smile was in charge of the shop. 

‘‘Engleesh gentlemen?” she asked ingratiatingly. 
“IT speak leesh. Vat can I show you—nice 

icture-postcards 2? Oh, nice, very nice! Many 
ngleesh gentlemen come here, and they ssy—nice, oh, 
very nice! And they come again and again!” 

“Some views of Brussels,” said Stuckeley. ‘‘ Quite 
safe to send them to the most maidenly of maiden 
aunts.” , 

Joyner looked as grave as if he had a dozen uncles 
in the church, a 

: “Nice, very nico views of Brussels. But also very 
nice—twelve postcards—five francs ze set—of ladees 
bathing at Ostend. Very nice—oh, s0 nice!” 

“You old terror!” rg Stuckeley. ‘‘ If you’re 
not a pal of that woman, Engadine, one of her lot, 
Tl eat my head.” 

“* Let’s Lave the views first,” he said aloud, studying 
the phy of tho shop without seeming to do s0, 
‘and then we'll have a look at the Ostend ladies.” 


(Continued on next page.) 
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ONE SHILLING STICK OF SHAVING SOAP 


GIVEN 


FREE 


To Every Reader who applies on or before Saturday, July 27th. 


A fortnight ago we placed the Mulcuto 
Shaving Soap on the market. Already it is 
being sold by the hundred gross. 

But we intend to make it as popular as the 
famous Mulcuto Razor. 

In order to do this we are giving away to 
every purchaser of the Mulcuto Razor a shilling 
stick of this soap, only asking that they will 
recommend it to their friends if they find it 
what we claim it to be—the purest and most 
luxurious shaving soap in the world. 


APPLICATIONS MUST BE MADE ON 
OR BEFORE SATURDAY, JULY 27th. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS FREE GIFT. 


The Mulcuto Safety Razor is far and away 
the best safety razor on the market. It has 
a hollow-ground blade made of the finest 


This is an illus- 
tration of the 
1s. Stick of 
Mulcuto Shav- 
ing Soap which 
we are giving 
free to all our 
customers until 
July 27th. 


Sheffield steel, and it will last for years. The 
price of the Mulcuto Safety Razor is 2s. 6d.; 
or 8s. 6d. for the heavily plated Model de Luxe. 

To every reader of this announcement who 
on or before Saturday, July 27th, sends 2s. 6d. 
for the Mulcuto Safety Razor (or 3s. 6d. for 
the same razor in superior style), we will 


Mr. W.B., of Highfields, nr. Doncaster, Yorks, writes : 

“ Kindly forward me one of your No. 2 Mulcuto 
Safety Razors, for which I enclose P.O. for 3s. 6d., 
and oblige. Have used one of your Mulcuto No. 3 
for four years, and it has given every satisfaction.” 
Mr. H. D., of Roath, Cardiff, writes : 

“Dear Sirs,—I sent to you five yoars ago for one 
of your Safety Razors, for which I only. paid 2s. 6d. 
I have had it in constant use ever since, and I 
always enjoy a clean and comfortable shave, and the 
razor is still in splendid condition.” 

Mr. J. W., of Everton Heath, near Sandy, Beds: 

“Would you please send on one of your Safety 
Razors, for which I enclose Postal Order? I have 
used one of them this last three years with great 
satisfaction. Now I want another one.” 


Mr. W. T. C., of Cumnor Hill. Oxford, writes : 

« Kindly let me know if you can supply me with a 
blade to suit the Mulcuto Razor No. 2, as supplied 
four years ago. I may say that I am extremely 
satisfied with it, having used it continuously all that 
time with one blade only. I consider it a splendid 
thing. I would not use any other razor now.’ 


present a shilling stick of our new Mulcuto 
Shaving Soap. 

The offer is open until July 27th, but please 
send at once. 

The Mulcuto Safety Razor has practically 
beaten all its competitors out of the field. 
Although it costs only 2s. 6d. (or 3s. 6d. in a 
highly finished style), it has proved to be the 
most practical, useful, apd reliable safety 
obtainable. No one who has once used a 
Muicuto will ever use any other. 

We have sold tens of thousands of these 
razors, and that is why we feel confident there 
will be a great demand for the Mulcuto 
Shaving Soap. 

It is absolutely pure, of super-refined quality, 
and will be found soothing and comforting to 
the most delicate skin. 

Every man who shaves himself—no matter 


The Mulcuto Razor is made 
in two styles :— 
No. 1 Nickel 


plated, 3/6. Complete in 


No. 2 Heavi- | metal case 

ly Silver- Ecoget holder 
‘or n 

plated | ‘he blade 

Model de 

Luxe, 3/6. 


what kind of razor he uses—should try the 
Mulcuto Shaving Soap which he can buy for 
one shilling. Until July 27th, however, it will 
be sent FREE to every purchaser of the 
Mulcuto Safety Razor. 

Where possible please make nse of the 
coupon printed below. 


FREE GIFT COUPON 


To the MULCUTO SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
(Dept. 39), 
31 to 33 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Over Chancery Lane Tube Station.) 
Dear Sirs,—Please forward me, carriage paid, by 
return, the Mulcuto Safety Razor, for which I enclose 
P.O. value 28, 64.° Also enclose, in accordance with 


your undertaking, free of charge, one Shilling Stick of 
the Mulcuto Shaving Soap, 


ADDBESS ....0......sescesecersesseneovene « ceecetteeceee 


"Send 3s. 6d. if you would like one of the Mul.t de L 
Silver-plated Razors, 
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And he proceeded to select some highly- i t,”” eaid Stuckeley, and quitted the shop 
respectable views of Brussels. with A tages ; 
“We have a studio upstairs, if you like to see,” Outside, he spat. “ 
said the fat old woman, ‘ Oh, “Sorry!” he apologised. ‘ Forgive my manners. 


nice ! 
teal tg But I want to get the taste-of the place and that 
woman out of my NS cl the place 


And for ten francs we have 26 
Stuc an 
for an excha’ of co’ Wait till we get 


Ze operator is ‘ere. He will show ze 


“ Oh, yeor. 
ures to you two gentlemen—for ten francs each.” | back to your place.” 
Om ny uncle!” murmured Stuckeley, and Back ‘in Joyner’s den, he clapped him on the 
: “ tt ” fl J . 
He paid for himself and Joyner, and the fat old “Ten quid to a trouser-button,” he eaid, “ that 


yy ner, 
woman with an oleaginous smile led the way through a 
curtained door, and up some stairs into a room that 
was ¢ kind of very bijou picture palace. There was‘ 
ecreen and a bioscope instrument. The windows were 
curtained and shuttered, and a small-power electric 


a dozen game fellows, 
lamp lit the room dim: Bob E 


“You seat sis, ON gentlemen. You may | told me he doesn’t care who has the man who drove 
smoke ‘ere. If you would like a leefle refreshments, | that car after he's done with him.” 
I bring you some.” What ?” 

“No, thank you!” said Stuckeley. We'll give that biosoope operator the surprise of 


He and Joyner seated themselves in two red-plush 
chairs the worse for wear, facing the screen, the bioscope 


behind them. The fat old woman re to take » record of the proceedings. My only fear 
“What-o!” whispered Stuckeley to Joyner. | is that he may give us the slip. But he doesn’t know 
“ However in the name of journalism——” that the woman gave away the address 
A tee] o} and a Mets ste on in ogiah, gin she — fact won't come a in any = 
* rnoon, gentlemen !’ i my son, 8a, 

a the Faery oor tme Ucly sae oa read cay mooring into 


**T will now show you an exclusive film—ha, ha, ha !— 
fanny, very amusing, ve: come 

v"The light was bad. Stuckeley ha appeared to 

be looking at the operator, where bg Gee, 

“Go ahead!” he said. 

But he reckoned the laugh clinched it, 

He had spotted him almost first go off. 

The man who had driven the Benyon car. 

“Oh, I tell you,” went on the operator, 
“we get a many English gentlemen here. 
Ha, ha, ha! You see, our films are so: 
the common. Now this first one is called ‘ 
Page-Boy Saw Through the Key-Hole ’! 
ita Pee ey mR, Se Em makes me rosr with 

But you're an Englishman, eren’t you?” asked 


Stuckeley. 
a But I’ve been here fos many years—in 


SHOOKS AT THE ‘ PICTURES.” 


£10 
FOR WHAT THE PARROT SAID. 


Yes, 
Brussels. It’s three years since I paid my last visit to 
the old country.” 


The operator switched out the single electric light. | _ gxooxs, in search of amusement, paid a visit to a Picture 


His instrument was alight, and noisily, and Palace the other 
“What the Page-Boy Saw Througe the Key-Hole ” hep cenger bts 
s 


was presented on the screen. shown screen, and in his eagerness to watch the 
‘ Py ‘ doings of the cowboys and the Indians, instead of sitting on 
ie as a ie best shies, Mes br tee eiendant, be toe ap a tery 
‘ou fin nice, 2 Ve nice—you lau undignified position on Fr. 
much ?” inquired the fat dia soca is the ep ine gon ees, tenn never — ly. 
orn aig ape oop ee a eee You | ixnocked the attendant’s lamp from his hand, torn a lady's 
and ‘ou laugh more. But pow will you not buy boy.” and upset the tray belonging . to the chocolate 
ze ladees t 0 ive france ! ‘he Parr usual things li is wi 
So chee | Well ‘well, T wilt mil them you fc doe | vere a Bie Ep Ae wig 


francs, fifty ?” 

“Not to-day, thanks!” said Stuckeley, and added 
to himself that he would be ashamed to be found 
dead with them. ‘ But I tell you what, madame——” e 

He paused and glanced ever his shoulder as if afraid | Contain more than six words, nor fewer 
ofa ible eaveadro’ should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

“ fh, ah 2” The i old woman made a speaking- The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows : 
trumpet of one hand. “I am very discreet. No one Too id over the road, 
but me and your friend will hear what you say.” Tgetpel ert a treat went one day, 

Stuckeley, who really would have made a good Os ee ee oe 
actor, screened his mouth with his hand. spas i aapinsptaaceadaan 

“As a matter of fact, I’ve a few of the b-hoye— ices RE can het cge emeg, acu 
iene nuts—coming over——”’ 

fat old creature shook her head, not understand- 
ing what ‘regular nuts’ werc. 
‘ Lively, gay young ntlemen, out for fun,” went 


In a 
think the Parrot 


read as follows: ‘‘ Thinks they want u new film,” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
L Write the Parrot’s comment on & 


on Stuckeley, “ and with plenty of money——” Raitor, Pearson's Werklg, Henrietta W.C. If you like, you 
“Ahi”? J } ME” Sach pecsened ment wear one uacal saynature of the coanpetiter tniak. 


Avarice L aicaang in the fat woman’s 


“ 2 
You Names and addresses may not be 


pig-like eyes. ring them ’ere—and you and itten or printed. 


your friend, I charge you nozzing—I will also make you condition is complied with, Ube competitor forlelia mis or her right to 
presents of ze Ostend ladecs.”” vise 


“No, no!” said Stuckeley ; “ but what I wish to 


know is whether, if # few of us turn up to ece these divides 


& To the sender of che attemps considered the 
In the event of a tie this sum will be di 


ary Cos have the show to ourselves ?” tem conschation E15 of Kes,.cask will be awarded to the competitors whens 
js t certainly, monsieur! Onl: 2 must | 6, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
make an engagemont Melore'sad* = jendierstancding only. 


“Oh, I’ll do that! As a matter of fact, one of the 
nuts—one of my friends, I mean—is rather a big 
swell in his way, and he would rather not run up 
against strangers.” 

“‘ Ah, but we are discretion ‘ere, gentlemen. You 
come to me before’and, and it will be ad 

“Oh, and I say, if possible let us have the operator 
who was working the machine just now. He’s such a 
ma jolly dog—a regular book of the words.” 

. h, most certainly, gentlemen! And, monsieus ” 

* —the wicked old woman dropped her. voice to a most 
confidential whisper—“ would you like a Icetle dance 
— with pretty ladees? Nice Iadees—so 


“Well,” said Stuckeley, ‘“‘ we won't settle that now. 
r-mail Heh gree eal eto pi 
know—after bioscope ver.” 
woth, that will do, monsieur. 4 


Ze nice ladees are 
got so very far away.” 


Tue prize of £5 for the best last line 


sent the following: 
While trying to get a bull’s-eye, 
Ae he ae, 


into the picture-; 


tgeliy wept iy Western drama was being 
on 


ae eats SS ae an Ra SS oe Wak 


en’ 
Thig last line that you add need not rh. nor 

the other limos of tke ‘aren, bet 1k may net 

and 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 


and address it to the 


4 Mark card “ Pict: on the top left- Po 

your post ares sheep hand corner. Attempts 
of £25 will 

In addition, 


RESULT OF “RIFLE” PARROT CONTEST. 
in this contest 
was awarded to F. Aedy, 82 Ladywell Rd., 8.E., who 


Week ExpiIne 
Jory 11.1912, 


ipped us. Evans 
won't leave his girl till he’s quite sure about her. But 


I’m writing him now. How would you feel, Joyner, in 


his shoes ? Wouldn't you like to stand up to the brute 
just man to man—or man to brute? Evans, a simple, 
do, long-suffering chap, is the man.” 


loyner’s reply was to drive his clenched left-hand 
fist foto the be 
out a fountain-pen, and wrote 


of his right with a noise like the 
Rackelty \ipped 
& cou letters, one to Bob Evans, and the other 


-| to his editor, telling the latter that he looked like 


that would treble the circulation 


getting hold of a sto: 
ERALD and put a certain rival 


of the ENGLEFIELD 

journal to bed. 
These written, he paused for a moment, and then 

penned a very brief letter to Rosie Gay. 

“You know what to do with your spare moments, 

don’t you a was one of the sentences. ‘ 


a week later Stuckeley, journalist, turned 
FP reg of _— fag 
appearance. ent ® woman awa, 
through a door behind the counter. But i saw hes 
face. The fat old woman was at the receipt of custom, 
and she smiled all over her features at sight of 
Stuckeley. : 

“ Your friends ? You call them ze Nots?” 

“Nuts!” corrected Stuckeloy. ‘Yes; they've 
come. Can you arrange things for to-night ?” 

“Oh, but yes! And you like ze jolly operatos 
with the merry laugh.” 

“ Rather!” 


“You shall ’ave 'im, sen! But if you 'ad come 
to-morrow, ’e would have been gone away!” 
“Close thing!” thought Stuckeley. ** Well, shall 
we say cleven o'clock ?” 
= = papers: monsieur. _And ze dancing ladees?" 
“We can settle that—after the pictures!” said 
Stuckeley” ; 
(Another long instalment next week,) 


THEN THE CAPTAIN SMILED. 

Nicyr was coming on, the storm was increasing, 
and some of the deck fittings had already been 
swept overboard, when the captain decided to send 
up a distress si The rocket was already lit 
and about to ascend, when a solemn-faced passenger 


a 
at seth said he, “I’d be the last man on earth 
to cast a —- on any man’s patriotism ; but it 
seems to me this here’s no time for celebratin’ an’ 
lettin’ off fireworks.” 


PRESERVING THE COLOUR. 

Sue had not been in a situation before, but that 
was no fault in the eyes of her new master, who 
determined to teach her all that a good domestiv 
should know. 

“This,” said he, as he handed her a qucecr- 
looking creature, the like of which she had never 
seen before, “is a lobster, Bridget. Now, I want 
you to boil it—carefully. Not too long or too 
short. Watch the colour. If you boil it too long 
you'll spoil the colour. Understand ?” 

Meokly Bridget replied; “Yes, sir,” and went her 


way. 

Bat when the lobster appeared on tho tablo it 
looked a fearsome sight—blaok—black and shiny it 
was. And the master gasped. 

“ Bridget,” he yelled, “did you boil this thing ? 
What on earth——” 

Bridget’s face went redder than the reddest 
lobster. ° 

“ Oh, please, air,” she wept, “I did boil it, and— 
and it went all red, sir. Aa! seein’ I'd spoiled it, 
sir, I—I blackleaded it!” 


ANARCHY IN LONDON. | ‘ 

Iw “ The Civil War of 1915,” just published, t::9 
author, Mr. J. Twells Brox, has written a really 
thrilling narrative. 

Picture to yourself, if you can, the French Revo- 
lution and bring it to England. London in the 
hands of Anarchists, troops fighting savage mobs 
everywhere, famous cities sacked, the King cut off 
from Buckingham Palace and forced to take 
satietuary in 8 private mansion, the food supply 
stopped, and then, worst of all, plague; and you 
have a few of the vivid incidents that take place. 

“The Civil War of 1915” is great book, and 
it can be obtained of all booksellers for shilling, 
or post-free 1s, 3d., from A. F, Sowter, 17 and 18 
Henrietta Strect, London, W.O. 


Now, ladies! “What is the difference between strawberries and cream and @ new hat?” (Turn to page 68.) 
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Will you try just 
one bottle of 


C. & G, EHARSLEY'’S ORIGINAL 
Widow Welch’s 


Female Pilis. 
and_reliable, for Ladies, The on! 
aw. ED CEETIFICATE O 
‘bition, 


RIT Tasmanizn Ex 

¥ yatation., Urdered by 

ell Female Complaints. 

id in boxes, 2 Agand 2/9, of ull Chemists, or post 
free 1/2. a: 


/2 and 2/10 from 
CATHERINE KEARSLEY 
(Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterluo Road, London, 8.B. 


FITNESS 


Inmen of allages. Why not write for my free Book 
and fet fit by the standard, scientific method of caring 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, |ACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOLELK, ete. Eesy, 
eafe, simple. No stomach medicines, magnciism, or 
electricity. No fatiguing physical e.ercises or + trict 
Gietrules no changes! bebics, jogs of time or oceupation, 
but an assured restoration for all men. See whit cu 
patientseay, I send the book and 1,000 testimoniuis 

‘ee is plain envelope for 2 stamps pustege. Menticn 
this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 02and 93 Great Busscll £t. 
London, W.0. ‘Established 25 years. 


LADIES 


Bhould write today enclosing 14. stamp for valuable 
bookletand FREE SAMPL% of 


BLANCHARD'S 
APIOL AND STEEL PILLS. 
Krgle. ae ee ey by FT coche, Bet 
in ea 1/14 by all Chemists, or post free from 
Lesile Martya Ltd., Chemists, 34 Dalston Lane, London. 


| THE OLD FIRM” . 


user, whether 
new. 


for it. 


MONKEY 
BRAND 


has proved its worth to every 


It is the most useful 

cleanser of its time and by far 

the most wholesome. -No home 

exists but what has good uses 

No kitchen is complete 
without it. 


FOR BRIGHTWARE, BRASSWARE, 
MARBLEWARE, 
GLASSWARE. FOR EVERY KIND 
OF COOKING UTENSIL; 

KNIVES, FORKS AND DISHES. 


WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 


old friend or 


CHINA AND 


FOR 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LTD. 


MISCELLANEOUS ‘ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 


part thereof. 


Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 


should be addressed to thé Advertisement Manager, “Pearson’s Weekly,” 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous end 
Pagan Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
A Troubles. Treatise, with fu B, Im- 
cluding hundreds of testin.onin!s of complete cures, 
sent sealed, post free, two etampa.—P. J, Murray, 
126 High Holborn, London, W.C, 


VARICOCELE.—Every man svffe' from 
Varicocele and its eaccomparying debility and 
nervons weakness shouid send for illustratedcire1'ar 
Gesoribing its sccceasful treatment and cure by the 
only rational and inleas method. No electricity. 
fent sealed, post free, two siamps.—K. B, Norton, 
& & @ Choncery L London, W.C. 


MARGATE.— The Clarence Boardtiig Esto biel 
ment, Bastern Kspleuade, (liftonville. Unique 
position, foci. Oval. Kxcellent cuisine, select conr 
pany, moderute teorms.—Apply Managereas. 


1912 CYCLE TYRES oni Accessories. Prices 
for 28 days only : Covers $-, Tubes 21. Also Dun'o}s, 
Palmers. Li-ts tree. — Gerton, Manufacturer, 
Wolverhampton. 


ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Daya, Business Success, Ma rimony. Two Pir 
Inture added. Send birth-cate, 1/- P.0.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare Honse, Whitchurch Koad, Cardiff, 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
A caplial handbook for the novice and also fort 
more need student {is “How to Take and fn 
Photographs,” by Clive Hullard, It Sires youall the 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Can:eras, Plates aud Films, Exposure, Developme:.t 
of N tives Erinting. Mounting, &c.,&c, It muy 
be had, post , for 1/2 from A. F, Sowter, Publisher, 
17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 


YOU CAN BARN 1). 2n hour.—Fo! particulars 
ofemplcyment, apply K., $9 Aldersgate St., London. 


{—Why pay exorbitant fees for one branch 


HALT 
of Health Culture? [f your health i¢ unsatisfactory, 
vrite me, mentioning ailments. and you will receive 
free particulars of complete self treatment.— Morgen 
Thomas, Grovesend, Thorubury, Glos. 


matrimony, sp*culaticns, 
dvstiny revoale! free. st 

enclose three pociny stamps for cleric 
Profcssor ASTALK A, 33 Dancer Road, 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS.— 
Hundres's of dollars have been mace by writers of 
guccexsful words or music. Past experie:.ce un- 
necessury. Send us yoursong poems, with cr with- 
out music, or write for free part'culars. ACCEPT- 
ANCE GUARANTEED IF AVAILABLE. Washbing- 
ton only place to secure copyright. — Rf. Kirkus 
Dugdale Co., Dept. 806, Washington, D.C, U.S.A. 


“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWERS.”—A popular 
end practical treatise on the laws governing life, 
with Specie] Chapters ori Generative Weakness, Luss 
of Vital Force, and practical observations on 
Marriage. Valuable remurks to Weak and Nervous 
Men on how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, 
and restore the Powers when lost. A valuable, tn- 
structive, and interesting treatise on Generative 
Weakness, snd the Canse and Core of Nervous Break- 
down, and Loss of Power in Men.—Sent sealed on 
receipt of 4 penny stamps, Ly Charles Gordon, No. 4, 
Gordonholme Dispensary, l:radford, Yorks, 


WEAK MEN, send for my two Ronks, FREE. 
—Mr. George, 216 High Street, Gateshead on-Ty re. 


MANHOOD REGAINED, astonni ¢ offer 
for weak men: stamped cnvelupe,—C. Hale, Sultley 
Koed, Birmingham, 


BOOTS. —Save nearly 50°’. buying Factory direct. 
AGENTS WANTED. Write for list.—Br.ti-ly Boot 
Co., 405 Portiand Square, Bristol. 


THB DE DILLION FACE POWDER. 
The latest discove: for beautifying the akin 
Sanitary, soot hing er efficient. Send J0d., or 1,3 for 
double size, De Dillion Cu.,J97 Easex itoad. 


BLUSHING CURED. — Doctor’s famous 
recipe 1|-order. Testimonials.—H, Stever.s (Box 2), 
21 Back Piceudilly, Manchester. 


TOWLB'S PILLS, 8 years’ reputation, are the 
Oldest, Safest, and only relial'e remedy fur ell 
Lacica’ Ailments. Write for Booklet containing most 
Invulnable information for Married Wein 
free. 

t free for P.O.1 
. T. Towle & Co. t 


CAGE BIRDS.—Those who desire instructions 
en the keeping, focding, and breeding of canaries 
and other cage birds, will find oli the information 
they require in the book ‘Cage and Singing Birds,” 
bv George Gerdner, which may be bad, post free, for 
12 from A. F, fowter, Publisher, 17 Henrictta St., 
London, W.C. 


HAIR DESTROYED. — A tady who has beens 
life-long sufferer fom enperfinous hair hus recently 
Jearned of o means which permanently destroys the 
roots, and wil] send particulars fre enclosing 
stamp to 4 etoge, to any afl — Address 
Helen L. W. Tempie, 8 Maddux Street, Regeut 
Gtrect, London, W. 


SUCCESS BY ASTROLOGY.—Copy Free. 
Mariiage partner descrited. Muney prospects, lucky 
days, business, ete. Two yeurs’ fr.e guide, Addse-s 
Prt. C. de Zaar, Hasriem, Holland, lostage 
9c., Poet-earda Id, 


‘The Graves Enctisn Lever ts the Gnest 
Gent's high-class wakh offer in the world. 
Keyless or keywind movement, Sterling Silver 
or Rolled Gold Cases, Chronometer Balance and 
every modern perfection. On approbation to all 
approved orders for S/- with order, and nine 

monthly payments of B/- if pertectly satished. 
Write for Post Free Catalogue 
This handsome Art Catalogue is a 
complete guide to the latest produc- 
tions of the GOLD JEWELRY industry. 
Lovely 18-ct. ENGAGEMENT @ Dress 
RINGS wilh Diamond, Sapphire, Opal 
and other settings. All styles of 
Ladies and Gent's WATCHES, NECK. 
LETS, BRACELETS, BROOCHES, &c., on 
Easy Terms or liberal Cash Discount. 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisers 


“Pearzon’s Weekly.” 


LADIES 


GAUTIER’S FAMOUS PILLS 
are without doubt the best remedy 
ever offered for Female Weakne: ses 
and Irregularities. ‘Ihey are s:rong, 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. ice, under 
cover, 1/3 and 2/93 extra strong, 4/6. 
BALDWIN & Co.,Herb-Drng Stores, 
Blectric Parade, Hollows. J ondon. 


MOSELEY'S 


WIRED COVER 


8!-ARDWICK 


Made on CENUINE FLEXIFCRT FABRIC 
with TANDEM THICKNESS TREAD. 


The finest value ia Cycle Tyres everoffercd 


Cataroccr Frere From 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS Ltd., 
ARDWICK, MANCHESTER, 


mention 


Werk ENDING 
Jury 11, 1912. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
| progress through the house. Our seventh illustration 
indicates that the stairs are to the left of the door, 
that they are eleven in number, and the bar on 


the right-hand side of the door shows the position” 
of the look. If access is best obtained by means of 
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Crib-cracking ° 
Made Easy 


“Spotters’” Signs that Make the Enterprising 
Burglar’s Task a Simple One. 

It is fairly well known that tramps have a secret 
code of signs which they place on houses for the 
information of their fellow tramps, but it is not 
so generally known that burglars use a code of signs 
for their more sinister purposes. 

Burglars very often work in gangs, and, naturally 
before they burgle » house, they find out wha; 


4 LY 


A man in the 
house is indicated 


by the drawing 9 
a hat. yiesay A 


The addition of a revolver is 
@ sign that the occupants 
are armed. The fork and 


below the hat spoon show that there is 
means another plenty of silver in the house. 
man, 


{nformation about it they can. Sometimes it 
happens that the man who is told off to get this 
fufcemation (the ‘ spotter,” as he is called) cannot 

t into verbal communication with his con- 
lnderites, and in this case he marks the house or 
houses in the neighbourhood to 
which the burglars are giving their 
attention. 

Besides the signs which are 
explained in this article, it is 
belieeed that burglars have a code 
of what are called ‘‘ spotted” signs, 
but this code has, perhaps, never 
been known to any save burglars, 
and the housebreaking brother- 
hood alter it from time to time 
for additional security. : 

From the burglar’s point of view, it is, of course, 
important to know how many men happen to be 
in a house which he has marked out. Forevery man 
sleeping in the house, therefore, the “ spotter” 
will draw, on some part of the house where his 
confederates will .know where to look, a hat, 
The dash under- 
neath indicates 
® second man, 
and for every 
additional man 
he puts another 
doch. 


This sign means 
“women in the 
e. 


Supposing 
there are three 
menin the 
house with 
firearms which 
they would not hesitate to use, the spotter makes 
a rough drawing of a pistol, and if he adds a 
fork and spoon it indicates that there is plenty of 
portable silver in the house, but that the job is 
risky, as it is defended by three armed men. 

: Women in the house are indicated 

with a trianglo, with additional 
dashes underneath, as in the case 
of men. 

The burglar has to be cautious 
| of electric wires attached to alarm 
bells, and the presence of these is 
indicated by a rough drawing of a 
house, incircled by wire. 

If the wires are attached to doors 
or windows, the “spotter” makes a 
slightly different type of drawing. 
Tho hours at which a family retire to bed are 
shown a figures placed over squares which represent 
the windows of the rooms where they sleep. The 
sixth picture, for example, would indicate that part 
of tho household retired at 10 o’clock, and another 
part at 11. 

Knowledge of the stairs of a house and their 
position is, of course, important for the burglar’s 


ral 


Two signs that tell Mr. Burglar how the stairs are 
situated, The one on the right indicates an area, 


“The wires are 

“Ware electric | attached to the 

wires,” ‘| doors and win 
dows,”” 


Tow the “spotter” 

shows jhe time the 

people retire to 
bed at night, 


For the five best replies I will give Blue Bird Brooches. 


area steps, the fact is shown. 
If it is better for s burglar to get into the house 


| @2 


A drawing that indicates “There ts a dog 

that by climbing a tree here. He can be 

the burglar can_ enter quieted with 
through a window. doctored meat.” 


through a window, the “spotter” makes s picture 
of a tree with a window beside it, the tree in- 
dicating that he can get through the window by 
its means without using a ladder. ‘ 

This code is of a very simple nature, but it 


is capable of giving most of the information 
necessary for the burglar’s purpose, the different 
facts being conveyed by the same obvious sym- 


bolism. A house-dog, for examplo, is indicated by 
@ rough drawing of a dog. If the dog is outside 
the house, a kennel is also drawn, and if the 
“spotter” knows that it is the sort of dog which 
can be quieted with doctored meat, he scrawl3 a 
sign in addition, as shown by our last sketch. 

There is reason for believing that a large number 
of tramps uso this code for the benefit of burglars, 
with whom they are often in league. 


“Yes ; she quarrelled with Jack and returned all 
his presents.” 

“ And he hers ? 

“* Every one of them. Why, he even went so far 
as to send her half a dozen btwn of face powder, 
with a note explaining that since he first met her he 
must have taken that much home on his coat.”* 


A COLD MORE PLEASANT. 

Mr. Tricvem (anxiously): “My dear fellow 
what a dreadful cold you have!” 

Mr. Strongman: ‘“Yos. I get a cold now and 
then. My only ailment.” 

Mr. Tricure: “ But that’s very wrong. I never 
get a cold, and you wouldn’t either if you treated 
yourself as I do.” 

Mr. Strongman: “ Well, how, for instance? ” 

Mr. Tricure: “I take a Turkish bath every 
week—it’s excellent for my rheumatism, I find; 
and massage twice a week—that’s for insomnia. 
I rarely sleep more than six hours any night. Then 
a cold plunge the first thing in the morning for m 
lungs, and a two-mile walk. I seldom take muc 
breakfast ; dyspepsia’s too bad. I drink ahout 
three quarts of hot water during the day for m 
liver, and then I take a nerve tonic at night, I tell 
you, my boy, if you’d follow my——” 

Mr. Strongman: “Oh, thanks very much—but 
—er—ah—I think I'd rather have a cold.” 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., July 4. 


Two may be company—unless they are husband | 


and wife. 


Fri., July S. 

When we look back now upon some of the 
things we usod to worry about, we wonder what 
ailed us, 

Sat., July 6. 

Nearly all beautiful things are expensive— 
including women. 
Sun., July 7. 

Happiness is not doing what we like, but 
liking what we do. 
Mon., July 8. 

A great deal depends upon the dressing—when 
it comes to salads and girls. 
Tues., July 9. 

With children it ie “Shut your eyes and o 
your mouth"; in business it should be, “Shut 
your mouth and open your eyes.” 

Wed., July 10. 

No woman can be happy who has too much time 

to think of things that are none of her business. 


Mark postcards ‘' Straw.” 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Down Under. 

2. Commemoration Week. 
3. Junta. 

4. Mrs. Grundy. 

5. Morris Dances. 

-6. Order in Council. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
ee explanations considered the clearest and 

st. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choo-:3 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanatio: 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and siga 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of 21! the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Addross your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
July 11th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition im one envelope, provided it ia 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 82. 


(1) MAROONED. 

Poke fe in this contest was awarded to A. W. Dark», 
38 Holly Lane, Smethwick, who wrote as follows : 

To be ‘‘ marooned ” is to be set on a desert island 
and abandoned there; this was a common practice 
with old-time pirates and buccaneers. The word 
‘* maroon ”’ is a corruption of e¥marron, a term applie:t 
by the Spaniards to anything unruly, but especially to 
runaway negro slaves. 


(2) JERR YMANDER. 

For the following definition of this term the prize of 
10s. 6d. has been awarded to Miss J. Baird, The Lodze, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 

To divide an clectorate by districts so that one’s 
own political party may predominate. Govern? 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, did so; a map of the redi:- 
tribution was made, in form nearly resembling 4 
salamander, and tais a wit said shou!d rather |: 
called @ gerrymander. Hence the meaning: to 
manipulate figures, 


(3) FIRST FOOTING. 

The winner, A. W. Eassie, 98 Lumley Street, Grarge- 
mouth, submitted the following explanation : 

This is a custom peculiar to Scotland, and the term 
is applied to the first person to enter a house aitrr 
the i inning of the new year. It is essential that the 
** first-foot’” should not enter empty-handed, and Le 
should be preferably dark-haired. 


(4) ICARUS WINGED. 

The prize winner, C. Rivaz, The Bungalow, Manor 
Road, Richmond, Surrey, thus explained the abo:e 
phrase : 

According to the old Greek legend, Icarus, son «f 
Daedalus, flew from Crete on wings fastened to |i‘ 
shoulders by wax, but, soaring so high that the su 
melted the wax, he fell into the sea. Hence the ter". 
is applied to ambitious individuals who attempt fca's 
beyond their capacity. 


(5) MENDELIAN THEORY. 

The attempt selected as the best was contributed '4 
R, Lee, B.A., 18 Hedley Avenue, Blyth, Northumb:- 
land, and was thus worded : 

A theory of heredity put forward by Abbé Mendcl, 
in 1865, from experiments in crossing peas. Virs* 
generation hybrids were found to resemble one paren’ 
only; in succeeding generations some resemble 0»? 
parent, some apather and in definite proportion-. 
Mendelism renders the laws of heredity analogous 
to those of chemistry. 


(6) BLACKLEG. : 
This expreasion was thus defined by the prize witine?, 
Miss G. Savage, The College, Seajord, Sussex. 
Properly, a blackleg is a papier and cheat, tte 
name apparently being derived from the black-legse: 
fighting-cock. But it is applied as a term of ante 
to men refusing to join a strike, or working in place © 
strikers. 


(See page 72.) 


Wuek Epi, 
Jury 11, 1912. 


TOBACCO 
HABIT 
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ttation, 
lang trou eal oly, 
the; impotensy, loss of 


ere! of foots Teh set opekin,threst 


pure sugar, 


5 5 
membranes and nerves, and uinely overcome the 
eraving. You can give tobecco and enjoy ourself a 

th times better w: feeling 
SECRE always tn robust health. My FREE beo E 


Book on Tobacco ani 
plain wraprar, PREB. Don't delay. Keepthia; show 


This advertisement may not appear again. | extra strong, és. 6d. Post Free in P 


rect 
EPWARD J. wroons, | ig Managerees, The 
10, Norfoth Street (351 T.J.), Strand, W.C. Stockwell 


“There’s delight in every bite.” 


mapusos (CLARNICO 


CARAMELS 


Delicious, cream sweets, made with fresh milk, 


¢ Made by Clarke, Nickells & Coombs, Ltd.. Londen. 


TO LADIES! 


Havit, sent in | Far superior to Steel, Tansy, etc., and 
1s. 3d. and 


from 
1.8.8, Co. (Dept. ©.), ee 
Road, Londen. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


LILY 


crisp new-season’s almonds. 


ADAMSS | 


FLOOR POLISH | 


all pre 
{erate qutntiey) Se. 94.; 


THE “V. & H.” ADVERTISING KNIFE 


eh 


ROR Gen 8s 


saeeeee ee 


E 
j 


The handle is made of steel Nickel-plated. The blade is made of the very best quality Sheffield stecl, hardened 
and ground. Tradesmen, by giving away these knives you will undoubtedly be increasing your business. How 
cheap, too. Everybody can appreciate a gift like this, and your name is constantly under 

the owner’s notice. 1 Gros Lots, 22/6. in bard 
Price INCLUDES COST OF STEEL NAME-PLATE AND DIE 
WITH YOUR OWN WORDING. 


; 
| 2 
bi 


| 


Start TO-DAY and get rid of 


Sample Knife d. 
(Postage 1d.) 
6 Knives for 1/2 (Postage 1U.) 


VAUGHAN & HEATHER (Dept. 18), The Mail Order 
House, Qucen's Road, BRIGHTON. 


Your Skin Trouble 


Your skin trouble can be cured whatever it is or 
however long you have had it. As water puts out 
fire, so Antexema conqucrs skin illness. The only 
reason people suffer from skin complaints is because 
they Lave not used Antexema, for it succeeds when 
doctors, hospitals, and every other treatment has 
failed. You haven't to wait weeks or months before 
you gain any benefit from Antexema. The first 
application stops all irritation and arrests the further 
progress of your skin complaint. Persevere with its 
use and you will be thoroughly cured, It recommends 
itself so strongly and convincingly that you should 


Get Antexema To-day. 


Antexema cures every known skin illness, from the 
rashes, chafing and tenderness of young children to 
the worst case of obstinate eczema of men and women. 
Whatever the trouble, Antexcma may be depended on 
to effect a thorough cure. Scalp troubles, barber’s 
rash, bad legs, rough hands, face spots, blackheads, 
and every other sore, irritated, pimply, blotchy con- 
dition of the skin quickly yields to Antexema. Skin 
sufferers! The sooner you use Antexema, the sooner 
will you be released from your misery. W. B., of 
Leven, near Hull, writes: “Antexema has done me 
more good than anything else, and I shall always 
recommend it everywhere I go. It was recommended 
to me by a famous doctor at ——, Dr. ——.” 8.8. K., 
of Singapore, writes: ‘‘Antexcma is a marvellous 


preparation fur such a serious disease as eczema, and | Lewis & Burrows 


after using it, I am a new man.” Antexema is 
Just as certain to thoroughly cure you. 


Antexema is not an ointment, but is invisible on fe 


the skin. It is economical, for one small bottle is 
generally sufficient for a complete cure. Finally, 
Antexema is not a quack nostrum, but a physician's 
remedy of acknowledged therapeutic value, and every 
bottle is made up in our own laboratory from his 
prescription. 

Do not make the mistake of ignoring the early 
signs of skin illness. Reduess or roughness of the 
hands, an eruption of little pimples, or something of 
that kind does not seem very important, but if you 
use Antexema promptly the trouble will soon be over. 
Neglect these symptoms and in a short time you will 
find yourself suffering from a serious skin disease 
that will inflict discomfort, disfigurement, and humilia- 
tion upon you. Avoid ail such misery by prompt use 
of Antexema, which never fails to effect a thorough, 
complete, and permanent cure. Wherever you are you 
can obtain Antexema, as its fame is world-wide and it 
is popular in every part of the civilised globe. 

oes your child suffer from eczema, a rash, erup- 
tion, or any other skin ailment? If so, get Antexema. 
No other remedy is so safe, sure, and certain. It stops 
all irritation, and instead of being restless, sleepless, 
and miserable, the child will be easy, comfortable, and 
happy, and quickly cured. A bottle of Antexema 
should find a place in every home and in every nursery, 
for there is hardly a day when it is not needed. 


Do your Duty to your Skin. 


Go to any chemist or stores to-day and get a bottle of Antexema. 
Boots Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Sturee, 
Warrod’s, Selfridye's, Whiteley’s, Parkes’, Taylor's Drug Stors, 
supply it at Is, 14d. and 2s. Od., ordirert, post free, 


in plain wrapper, ts. 3d. aud 2s. 9d. from Anterea, Ca iie 
Laboratory, Londun, N.W. Also throughout India, Austr.!.a, 
New Zealand, Canuda, Africa, and Europe. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Strawberry Jan. E , ‘ 
Take equal weight in fruit and sugar. Boil 


sugar separately with sufficient water to make a 
syrup which, when dropped into cold water, will 
immediately set hard. Then pick the straw- 
berries carefully, wash them and place in the eas 
Boil for ten minutes, Skim thoroughly and place in 

reserve jars, Tie down with preserve Ae ee 

ade in this way the fruit will preserve its shape 
and flavour. : 
Banana Pickle, 

Take twelve bananas, skin them and cut them 
into half-inch pieces, then stone and cut into Me 
one pound of dates. Place these in a dish and add 
a teaspoonful of allspice, two teaspoonfuls of curry 
powder, two pounds of Spanish onions, minced, a 
quarter of a pound of crystallized ginger chips, 
two tables uls of salt, and one pound of treacle. 
Cover with one pint of vinegar mixed with half a 
pint of water, place in the oven and bake till it 
is a rich chocolate colour. This will take about two 
hours. Place in pots and cover while hot. 


Three Cheap Puddings. 


Sweet Potato Pudding. 

Bake half-a-dozen large potatoes in their 
jackets, and when they are done break them open 
and scrape out the contents. Beat them lightly, 
and add three ounces of clarified butter, half a 
teaspoonful of grated lemon rind, a dessertspoonful 
of lemon juice, a pinch of salt, three tablespoonfuls 
of milk, and the same of powdered sugar. Beat 
these together for five minutes, then add 
separately the yolks and well-whisked whites 
of three eggs. Butter a plain mould, ornament it 
with slices of candied peel. Pour in the puddin 
and bake in a fairly hot oven, Serve with sifte 
sugar and jam. 


Devonshire Pudding. 


Tells You How to Make Pleats. 


A apy wrote up to me the other day, and 
she said: “I want a pattern of a skirt, but not 
one with pleats in it, please, because I can’t make 
, them.” 

I did wonder at her, for a pleat 
is such an easy thing to make, 
and you keop on wanting it at 
every turn, for it on nearly 
everything—skirts, blouses, under- 
clothes, and all. : 

The thing you have got to keep 
in mind all the time you are mak- 
ing a pleat is straightness. You 
may be able to get it correct by 
just looking at it, if you have a 
straight eye. But if, like myself, 
you have an eye which is just a 
little bit out of the straight, you 
must tack and measure every inch 
before you sew it, for the tiniest 
little crookedness would spoil the whole thing. 

An inverted box-pleat is used in any place where 

‘ou want a flat piece with fulness springing out 
low it. It’s often made to hide 
a seam. In this case you must 
take hold of a bit of your stuff at 
each side of the seam and turn 
the two bits over themselves till 
their lips meet above the seam. 
Tack your pleat all the way down. 
Stitch it as far as you want it to 
lie flat. Press it very well with a 
hot iron over a piece of damp 
muslin. Then take out the tack- 


An inverted box- 
pleat. 


Put a pint of milk into a saucepan and stir 
into it ually two tablespoonfuls of flour until | ings, and let the lower part of the 
it boils. When it thickens slightly, put it into a | pleat fall loose. 


You can cut away the stuff 
under the stitched part, if you 
like, but I hardly ever do this 
unless I am using something very thick, for a 
pleat with the backing cut away always tends to 
drop a little. 

A box-pleat starts in much the same way, but 

you must make the lips meet 


ss 


basin to cool. Then mix in a separate dish the 
yolks of four and the whites of two well-beaten 
eggs, the grated rind of a lemon, eight ounces of 
sugar, and three ounces of butter, previously 
beaten toa cream. Blend this thoroughly with the 
mixture of milkand flour. Pour intoa well-buttered 
ie-dish, round which an edging of puff paste has 
n placed. Bake in a quick oven a twenty-five 
minutes. When cooked dust with caster sugar. 
Serve hot. ; 


Bun Puddi 1 
Buns). ng (a Novel Way of Using Up Stale 


a box-plea.. 


each other at the wrong side of 
the stuff instead of at the right as 
for an inverted pleat. Catch your 
lips together all the way down by 
tacking threads. Tack the outside 
edges of the pleat, too, and stitch 
them down as far as you want 
them to lie flat. Then press the 
pleat, and unpick the outside tack- 
ings. I generally leave the lips 
sewn together inside, because this 
steadies the whole thing and kceps it 
from getting crushed out of shape. 

A simulated box-pleat is made 
when you have only a little bit 
of stuff to spare. You often see 
them on blouses, and sometimes on skirts, though 
I don’t like them here so much because they don’t 
hold their shape well. Draw a line down the 
centre of your material, and make oa each side of 
it an outward-turning tuck, from 
half an inch to two inches deep, 
according to the stuff that you 
have to spare. Tack the tucks 


Take as many stale buns as a dish will contain 
without overcrowding it. Then make a custard, 
allowing four eggs to a quart of milk, and season it 
with sugar and any flavouring preferred. Put the 
buns in the dish, pour the custard over them, and 
allow to soak for two hours. When all is absorbed 
bake for one hour and a half. Serve hot. An 
excellent pudding for children, 


To Preserve Cherries. 


To Preserve Dry Cherries, 

To every five pounds of cherries (weighed 
after stoning) allow one pound of sugar. Place the 
fruit in a preserving-pan with a very little water, 
and allow to become scalding hot. Then take 
them out and dry them, replace in the pan and 
strew sugar between each layer of cherries. Allow 
the sugar to melt, then put the pan on the fire again 
and repeat the scalding process. Drain from them the 


This is a simu- 
lated box-pleat. 


syrup and lay singly on a dish in the sun to dry. s ; 
When quite dry place on a sieve and dip for “a down on the outside, and stitch 
second into a pan of cold water, then place on a | 2nd press them, just as you did 


for a real box-pleat. 

As there is nothing to hold 
the bottom of a simulated pleat, 
it soon falls open, and for this 
reason it should only be used on 
things that can be ironed down 
frequently. 

A doable box-pleat is a moro 
fanciful kind of thing, which is 
a) i. f ise to lois “~ 
a little box-pleat first at the 
centre of pon stuff, and then a sa cel 
bigger one under it, so that tho 


soft cloth to dry. Keep in a box between layers of 
white paper in a dry place. 
To Preserve Cherries for Tarts in Winter. 

Take quite ripe fruit. Place in jars, choosin 
small ones which will hold one pound of fruit. Ad 
to each jar six ounces of pounded loaf sugar and 
cover each jar with two bladders, ticd down 

- separately. Place the jars in a large stewpan of 
water reaching to their necks, and allow them to 
boil gently for three hours. Keep in a dry place, 


Cherries in Brandy. 

Choose the finest fruit, weigh them and cut 
off half their stalks, prick each with o needle, 
and drop into a wide-mouthed jar. Allow three- 
quarters Zof their weight in pounded sugar, strew 
this over them, then fill up tho jar with brandy 
and tiv a bladder over the mouth, 


The fancy kind. 


bor. 


of material. 
Simple Morning Frock, read my article in this week’ 


Homs Notes,—Your respectful friend, 
THe LizTLE DRESSMAKER, 


_ Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page wi 


little one sits up in the middle on four thicknesses 
If you want to know how to make a 
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When Making a Cup of Cocoa 


Add a tiny piece of cinnamon, It will greatly 


improve the flavour. 


To Prevent Milk from Burning 
Rinse the saucepan out with cold water and 


rub over with a little fresh buttor. 
Plower-pot Stains 

Can be removed from window sills by rubbing 
with fine wood ashes and finsing in clear water. 


Pampas Grass 
May be washed in warm soap-suds. It should 
then be shaken out and hung in the air to dry, 


When Baking Potatoes 
Cut a snip from the end of each. This will !st 
out the moisture and make them appcar mealy. 


Old Muslin Curtains 
’ Should be washed, cut into squares, and used 

for tying up cauliflowers and asparagus for cookiny. 
Rusty-Looking Silk 

Can be made clean and new-looking if spon:-:1 
with the water in which potatoes have been boil:c, 
When Peeling Onions 

Hold them in a deep basin filled with water. 
They will not make the eyes smart if pecled in this 
way. 
When Boiling Vegetables 

Never allow the water to stop boiling all t!.° 
time they are in the saucepan. To do so will make 
them sodden. 
When Cleaning Marble Mantelpieces 

Use a soft cloth dipped in olive oil and polish 
with a soft, dry duster. This will keep the polish 


in good order. 

To Clean a Greasy Pan Basily 

‘Wipe out with a scrap of soft paper, then put 
into it a piece of washing soda the size of a bean and 
a teaspoonful of ammonia. Fill with cold water and 
leave to stand. This will prevent the enamel from 
ra scratched, as it would if scraped with a 

ife. 


Six Useful Jam-Making Hints. 

The fruit should be boiled as soon after being 
gathered as possible. 

It should be well washed before boiling. 


The sugar should be lump sugar and should not 
be crushed before being placed in the preserving- 
pan. 
A wooden spoon should be used for stirring 
the jam. 

The jam should be boiled rapidly, as in this way 
the colour and flavour of the fruit will be beite: 
preserved. 

Alittle brandy should be added, as this improves 
all kinds of jam. 


Two Hot Weather Hints. 

To Preserve Lemons in Hot Weather 

Smear them over with the white or yolk of an 
egg, and place on a shelf to dry. ‘I'reated in this 
way they will keep any length of time. 
To Keep Butter Cool 

Get a little saltpetre, dissolve it in cold watcr, 
and stand the butter (placed in a pune basin) 
in the water so that it may reach well up tho 
sides. Dip a piece of muslin in water and plac 
it over the bowl containing the butter, allowins 
the ends to rest in the saltpetre water so that it 
will keep constantly moist. This will keep the 
butter as firm as if placed on ice. 


DN Ee 


THE YOUTHFUL LOOK. 
It has been remarked that nowadays many 
women well past middle age have the trick o! 
looking young. In most of such cases the scevet 
is a very simple one. The young look is mainly 
due to the complexion. A woman with a fre:hi 
clear, unspoilt complexion never looks old. An; 
woman of almost any age can usually obtaiu this 
kind of complexion by the use of a liitle V egetine. 
which is taken internally just the same as, aby 
other blood-purifier, but it has this peculiarity — 
it acts directly upon the skin, drawing itt 
impurities away from the skin-surface and dis- 
pelliny them from the nyse Vegetine is # 
simple preparation sold all chemists. “6 
voprietors, who are the avid Macqueen a3 
Daternonter Row, London. E.C., will please 
to supply any reader with a free sample bor 
provided 1d. stamp is sent for return postage. 


ll receive a handsonve pair of scissors. 
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Prescribed for Members of the Royal Family 


Kutnows Powder 


(By Appointment to H.H. the Maharajah of Kapurthala) 


The Essential Cooling Summer Remedy 


Removes Constipation and Biliousness 


Conquers 


Indigestion and Gastritis 


Relieves Rheumatism and Sciatica 


A Free Trial is Absolute Proof 


"THE HOT and oppressive days of Summer bring with them 

a series of ailments which, apart from the peril to health 
and life which they entail, bring continued pain and discomfort. 
Lassitude, Flatulence, Biliousness, and Stomach disorders 
manifest themselves in varying shape, but they alike point to 
the necessity of compelling the Liver to its rightful duties, 
urging the Kidneys to their Ss Eliminating work, and 
ensuring regular action of the Bowels, and thus making good 
Digestion wait on Appetite. 


SucH AILMENTS are — and permanently overcome 

by Kutnow’s Powder. f. Love’s words: “ Elimination 
is salvation’ are worthy to be inscribed in letters of gold on 
pillars of marble. They are the Secret of Health. It was this 
same Prof. Love who wrote: “There is no better Eliminator 
than Kutnow’s Powder.” This remedy wards off Biliousness 
and the attendant Headache, ensures excellent Digestion, and, 
by expelling Excessive Uric Acid, brings freedom from the 
agonising pains of Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Gout. 


JREADERS OF Pearson's Weekly can try Kutnow’s free by 

sending in the Coupon which appears on this page. They 
will thus prove that this great remedy, which has stood the 
exacting tests of time and experience, is the greatest Eliminator, 
and so purifies the blood, and brings with it perfect health, 
restfulness, and happiness. 


A Free Trial Points the Way to Health 


you ARE invited to try Kutnow’s Powder free. 
Send the coupon and a sample will be sent to 
you without cost. All chemists supply utnow’s | 
Powder in 2s, 9d. bottles, or it will be sent post-paid 
in the United Kingdom for 3s. from Kutnow's London 
Offices, 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. | 


Prove Kutnow's by a Free Trial 


_CAC-SIMILE OF 
SPALL SAMPLE 


TRIAL SAMPLE 
KUTNOW’S 


Improved Effervescent Carisbad 


POWDER. 


S.KUTWOW 8 CPL, 41,Farringdon R¢ 
‘ London,ec. 


Prarson’s WE! 


only 4d. stature. 


Reject Spurious Imitations 
(All Rights Reserved) 


Send This Coupon Now 


To Messrs. 8. Kutnow & Co. Ld., 
41 Farringdon Road, 


ELY, 


LETTERS FROM all parts of the world bear emphatic and 

eloquent testimony to the high health-giving qualities of 
Kutnow’s Powder. People in all ranks, and of all professions 
and callings, regard Kutnow’s as the way to health. 
“Kutnow’s indeed,” writes one Army officer, who has 
campaigned in many climes, “brings health, and, what is 
more to the point, maintains it.” 


Mr. H. G. Tunstall writes: 


“TIT purchased a bottle of your Powder, which has proved most 
beneficial to members of my family, who have found it a perfect 
remedy for the Liver, Indigestion, and Headache. As a ‘ Pick-me-up,’ 
it has proved many times what a splendid Tonic it is, and that it has 
no equal. Kindly forward me another bottle, as I do not wish to be 
without it. I should like you to bring this to the notice of the Public, 
as Tam sure your Powder would be a blessing everywhere.—Valkyriv 
Road, Westcliff-on-Sea.” 


Mr. R. Watson writes: 


“T duly received from youn sample tin of your Powder, which I 
handed to a Rheumatic case, who is continuing to take it with satis- 
factory results. I have valvular disease of the heart (Mitral Stenosis), 
and wherein an increased peristaltic action is desirable, I have found 
nothing either as beneficial or pleasant to take as your Powder. Apart 
from that the most unpleasant symptom of my case is recwring 
Depression, and two doses of Kutnow’s has generally proved suflivient 
to remove that as no Stimulant or Toniccoulddo. Ihave constantly re- 
commended it to persons suffering from Gout and Kheumatism, and never 
yet but a satisfactory report.—165 Cambridge Strect, S. Belgravia, $.W.” 


There is Only One Kutnow’s! Try it Free! 


[XSist ON Kutnow’s Powder. All imitations 

are spurious and worthless. The yuarantecs of 
genuineness are the Registerel Trade-mark, “The 
Hirschensprung or Deer Leap,” aid the fac-simile 
signature, “ S. Kutnow and Co. Ld.,” which appear on 
both wrapper and label. Reject all others. 


Prove Kutnow’s by a Free Trial 


CAC-S/MILE OF 


London, E.C. SPALL SMWVLLE 


This coupon, which entitles you to a 
Sree sampic, is cn’y good when your 
name and addiress are written in it. 


TRIAL SAMPLE 
oO 


KUTNOW’S 


Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 


POWDER. 


S.KUTNOW & C2 L°, 41 Farringdon R4 
London.ec. 
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EVERYBODY'S DOING IT. 
Have you seen that thoughtful look? You 
meet it in ’buses, trams, and trains. The man who 
bumps into you on the pavement and dreamily 
apologies, has it; indeed, every other man you meet 
terms to have it. It’s ‘easily explained. They're 
all ‘‘ Middling,” and some of their names appear in 
our “ Middles ” prize list on pages 54 and 61 of this 
issue. It’s asplendid ga:ue this. Yon select three or 
four words from our list, which seem to su 
“‘ Middles " to you, you memorise them, and 
whenever you have a few minutes with nothing e 
do you begin to “Middle.”, It pays you well. Many 
readers have won prizes in very way. Try it 
for ourself, There’s a £150 prize to be won in this 
week’s contest, and 500 other prizes, Try for the 
big one ! 
TO LIVERPOOL READERS. 

Ir you live in Liverpool and don’t make up your 
mind to ‘trot over to New Brighton on July 8th, 
for the Pearson’s Weekly Gala Day, you'll be missinz 
New Brighton’ 8 merriest day in the whole year! 

I haven't space here to ee you all about it; 
you'll find particulars or .2g9 60. AILT can say 
to you is: GO! 

“PETTERED LIVES.” 

A LaRce numbers of my ceaders will rememLer 
that preat PLW. sersal eatitled “ Fettered Lives,” a 
story of tho prison and stage, by Henry Farner. 
When the story;ended in Pearson's Weekly, thousands 
of readers wrote and asked me if they could get it in 

book form. I am glad to be able ‘ inform them 
that it has just.appeared in “ Pearson’s Shilling 
Novels” series, . 

I have just read the story again, and though I 
knew it from penning to end it had lost none of 
its old grip. It can be obtained from any book- 
seller’s, or direct from this office for 1s. 3d. post free, 
‘THER POPULAR DRESSMAKER. 

TuE Little Dressmaker of Home Notes Page has 
not taken long to prove her popularity with my 
readers. 

In a recent Footline Contest I asked competitors 
to tell me “ Why she is like a“rosy-cheeked apple,” 
aid the answers received were many and varied. 

Here are some of them: 

os Because we search eagerly for her between the 
leaves.” 

“Because both help the housewife to turn out 
cheap, but very tasty articles.’ 

“Because to outward appearances she shows 
good taste.” 

NOT VEGETARIAN. 

Ir is really remarkable how P.W. readers can 
find clever answers to the most out-of-the-way 
questions. In another contest I asked readers to 
tell me in twelve words why they are not 
vegetarians, 

ne reader, a loyalist evidently, answers: 
“Because every man should have a “stake” 
(steak) in the country.” 

A very practical lady replies: “ When I married 
I found among our presents eleven sets of carvers,” 
while another reader remarks : “‘ Because I want to 

‘grow’ fat; I don’t care about growing vege- 
tables.” 

The result of the Footline Contests will be found 
on the red page opposite. 


| 
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INSURANCE BILL QUESTIONS. 


experienced by readers with the new Insurance 
Act appear on page 62. 
£3,000 FOR THE F.A.P. 


paper which collects money for the Fresh Air Fund 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


QuEstTIons and answers regarding difficulties 


Tue Narat Mercury is a kind-hearted news- 


in South Africa, 

Last year the sum of £476 6s. 7d. was received 
through this agency, and in 1910, £20 12s, 4d. 
was collec’ 

The following telegram, therefore, which the 
Hon. Sec. of the Fund has received is very interest- 


ing indeed :— 
‘Durban, June 21st. 
“The Nata, Mercury has received infor- 
mation that a late Rhodesian resident has 
bequeathed £3,000 to our Fresh Air Fund. 
“ Eprror, Natau Mercury.” 

This generous gift forms an example which it 

is hoped will find many imitators. 
THE YOUNGEST P.A.P. COLLECTOR. 

THE following letter is from, I think, my youngest 
F.A.F. collector, who writes: ‘‘I am three and a 
half years old, and last year I collected some money 
to help to send the r children to the country. 
This year I am sending you 13s., which is double 
what I sent you last year. My daddy says that 
there may be lots of readers of P.W. with little 
boys like me who might try and collect, and if they 
made up their minds to collect double every year, 
it would greatly heln the Fund, If you think my 
letter is worth jrittiag on the last page to give 
readers the hit, you migiit send my mammie a 
pair of scissors, as TE iusve lost hers—Yours truly, 

Grorgk R. Mack.—(P.s. My daddy wrote this as 
[ cau't write yet, but 1 can collect ! )’°—— 

So you can, GEoroIE. You fave set a splendid 

example to other children who are better off than 


COLONIALS! Your opportunity 
occurs on the red page opposite. 


GRASP IT! 


the slum kiddies I am trying to help. I am sending 
a pair of scissors for your mamma, and I hope that 
you won't lose them this time ! 

F.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Axorner splendid series of Fresh Air Fund 
outings has just been arranged. Here it is: 

July 8th, H.M.S. Perseus Party; July 8th, 
FLMS. Crescent Party; July 8th, H.M.S. King 
Edward VII. Party; July 9th, ELMS. Astrea 
Party; July 9th, SS. Kenilworth Castle Party 
July 10th, H.M. 8. Pembroke Party; July 10th 
H.MS. Black Prince Party; July 10th, H.MS. 
Medina Party; July 11th, H.M.S. Lord Nelson 
Party (2 parties); July 12th, Brisbane Party ; 
July 12th, H.M.S. Lancaster Party; July 12th, 
H. M. 8. Irresistible Party ; July 12th, H.M.S. Antrim 
Party. 

F.A.P. OUTINGS. 

A LARGE party of poor little Leith children will 
take a much-needed holiday on Jul y llth. 

On July 12th the seventh batch of 800 Newcastle 
and Gateshead children go to South Shields, under 
the care of Mr. Watson. 

On the 13th the Huddersfield and Preston outings 
take place, and on the 18th the Burnley children go 
away. 

If any of my readers would like to see the kiddios 
off, or spend the day with them—at their own 
expense, of course—they can obtain full particulars 
from Mr. J. P. Astin, of Burnley ; Mr. Watson, of 
Newcastle; and from Captain J. A. Unett, of 
Preston ; the F.A.F. local pecaetarion, 

FRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,964 9s. 9a. 


e Drath £5; a H. AsSniele, ag Qs.; ae 
racy- ee, ‘our, 8 
aw Sb Pie. X Hepworth, %s.'6d.; A.C. 


CLEVER DRAWINGS BY OUR FOOTLINE COMPETITORS. 


Haines 
ga 


BABY. 


These four sketches are the handiwork of Footline Computilore, and, sh oa as they have all been drawn with circles 


only, they are really very clever. 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Smith. 1s.; 
G. iM. ong, Os hol,” ion 


ester, 10s. ; Ai are Martha, itr 3 
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& B. 8., Delia, er x Y. D. 
i i 
B. F. White, és 8d.; 
‘bs.; ; Anon., 1s. 6d.; Cc" 

Anon., 9d.;'W. a G. 


Anon » 2s. 6d.; 
and Phyllis, 23, 3d. 
wick, 18. 6d.; Stone Fly, 58.; 
Miss Rowan, 10s.; W. Forbes, 
4s.; First Middles prize, 
2s. 3d.; A. Cc. +9 
oat Mrs. C. "Robinson, ¢ 6s.; W 
2s. 8d.; R.L. Plate Fixers, 5s.; Mr. 
twins, 1s. 9d.; W. and F. 


Qs. £ 
‘an 'Iruh Be ae 
6d.; 
10s.; Wickford, 
Boncher, ee 


10s. ; sling. 


im, 10s.; 
2s. 6d.; Mr 

‘B. EL 

- Morse, 8 6s.; B. K.B 

Mrs. Whilaker, £1; Bins 

Ethel edward ds, eee 3M 2s. MiGs: 

A. E. D., 108. ; Feney Me idea Toman, 10s. ; 

; D. Dennis, 1 friend, 16. 6d.: 

1 GFiakerts, 23. rile & Anon., 5s. tiie Piller and Mi:s 

E. Miller, B., &@ . 6d; ‘Larry H Hol: Te a 3d.; 

Mrs. Vorlentets 1 is. ed. ft P. ‘Bowen, 1s. 6d.; mee 

1s. 6d.; . Bheppard 45 53.; z. rea 


H.B 
Graham, £ £3; Anon., 'C 
G. H, L., Mi B. Thomas, 3 
1s. 6d.; _ Mrs McLeod 7 3 
10s. 6d.; Miss Harris, 3s dd; 
Miss Robinson, hee Mrs de_ son, 10s. ; Ar 
wisher, ae: ge 1s.; Mra. Fownes, 1s. ; 
- Lady W A be Bairn, 6s. 3d.; 
a “Mother, ‘ts. Mrs. ‘Philtipos fs ane May over ite, 
For love of Mori, 
Colarey, Qs. 6d.; X. A. and ¥: F., 
ee Anon., Toy : A. BF. W., 0s 
; Miss "Dresser, £10: C. W. “ne £2 28 Audrey, 
Sack, and Beryl, £1; Dr. Mackay, 10s. 6d. cc L. H. 
8d.;_A. Head and M. ocdinge, 1s. Dunedin, 
Crudge, 10s., Miesoe Chairekill, ahi Mrs. 
"#. Butler, #1; Eff. Ceo, 1s.; Robin Hood, 16. 6d.; 
Weathe £1; % Rag ton, £1 are A tee One, 
Palmer, 8s. 3 itewart, Mrs. M. Watt, 
Bist ca. C., Pts is.; G. “M. Heath: 
Conk. eleall, ann Two Hoyaens, 1a. 6d.; 
amt ig The ig a Prag 63.; 


AE. rN 1s. ; 
 Musselbucel 


Qe. 6d. .™ bs s K. 
Oldfield, 5s. ; Pec NE 
Hutchings, 10s.; ¢ Booth, 21 Its Davidson, 
Anon. 7 10s. ; Bala! Gilliard, le. _6d.; ee le. Yelenai, 


ir 6d. ; Joyce, , * Os. 3. 6d.; 
A Sound Arama ‘Yos. ; ig Bite, 9d.; G. Bland, 10s.; 
Major G. ee hee kes Ba mon end Mrs. 
I. I. W. Smith ap Brown, ‘'d.; 
n Boy, ef : hss i Anon, 93. 
C. Hi. Mason, 
H.C. 
6d.; 


law, 2s 
A" Brayshay, 2s. 
LLECTED : G. 
on cs "S. Hesperian, re Ibs. x Leice le of Batiar arronged 
by Mies Nancy Penningtin and Grave Hannan, £1 122.; 
me, £1 2s.; B. Guy, 1s. J. Pennell, 28.; 
Freddie Bazen, 28.; er ¢ Mackie, Fas ; Boarders at Park: 
perv. Ball 76. d.; . a Central | crminal Court, 
rr all, 12s.; Vise itchell rene Davies, 
be. J. 8. Noble, $s, 6d.; K. Keith, 1s. 6d.; G. B. Wallis, 
6d.; Dorothy Swinger, 188. 8d.; Mary I. Salmon, 
ea. 1d:; Ww. R. 5 Pye 8d.; F. Lawrenco, 83 ; 
Sent in with Midd’ ; 8. C. Conway, 78.; Misses 
H., ane ae Bh erat ie }W. Holt’s Billiard Works, 
t Mre. nald Webb, 3s. 9d.; Bate», 
bs. 9d 3 Lik Secres McFarlane, 133. 3d.; St. "Cas 
Co. Rambling Club, 128.; Ethol Berry, Fs 6d.; E. 
Downham, 1s.; Boys Home, Yiewsley, 68.; J, Harrison, 
10s. ; Members rete Mess, RM. * Weolmieh, 
176. 6d.; Hull Corporation Hlesticity Works, per J. 
Burkinshaw, £1 4s. a; Tepes, 3d.; Mcl ing 
Bros., ag ag r W. * aldri ge, 78. 9d.; G. O 
Evans, 10s. ; 7 Han 1 6d.; H. Burnett, 10: : 
Officers of PaMs. Newcastie, £8 2s.; Miss Mansfield. 
12s. 6d.; Ubrafound, 9s.; Kidlington Behoel, 26. i 
Staff, Newcastle, ee Cameron, is 
“a: 5,P* tford Bat}: 
a Pe ad. Wardmaste:-, 
Od. ; desee" Meas, Se AMC. Cain 
House ‘Stat T. nig a dag 13s. 6d : 
Miss B Foord Shortlans. 
collection, rds "88.; * Binplovces eC 
, Wines &s.; Miss R. Fox, 5s. 2d 
alford, 1s. 64; Margery Hall. 1s, 94.; Torped» 
Boat 8, Per ¥. J. Savill, 10s ; Miss Gadsby, os 
tford C, Rly. 


ALe Hospital, 26 
; Counting 
Ars, Parker, 2s.; 
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Clydebank, sr 
Miss A. Rist, 
Grand Pier, Weston: acinar Maia. 


1 lyde, 5s. Eddie Sansb: 
blers on and (PW) Bi, Eadie Banat a eas. 


Maya — FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. é 
1. All answers or attempts must be written on pi? 
cards, spatreened, to wate Pearson's Week! 
Henrie ta St London, W 
2. You may =e ot part in any number of these fir! 9 
competitions, but your reply to each must be vritten «+ 
a = aeate postcard. 
ach postcard must bear the usual signature o: * 
sonkjetioe . Names and addreases nay nv: \v 
typewritten or printed. = 
. Each competitor must give his or her real acd =? 
Unless this condition is Aen wu, the compe! 
forfeits his or her rig 


compet aaa: all east may be sent. in cne 
7 } 
eavelope marked ‘‘ Postcard’ in the ir ate 


corner, but each ae pestcaed must bear the 


f the . 
“al Il ‘attempts must errive not later than Thurzde7. 


Tul; 
te Bach competition will be judged separate'y. a 
the rizes, as announced in the footlines, will le 
led to the efforts eign! the best. a’ 
be bie ne <n ot tes ar a =ichey prise, the prin e oe 
e awards aro €1 cei 
will oy Sarde at the drecnn of tts faite ; 
OX, m’s . aU, at ‘ 
Published cy C.  ARTRUR PEARSON, “Lr. % aot ig re 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Streot, London, WC. 
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NEW BRIGHTON GALA DAY 
COUPONS. 


GIVE THIS MALE UP AT ° GIVE THIS HALF UP AT 
NEW Bai iWverbo L. 


NEW COLONIAL COMPETITION 


‘ MONEY FOR OVERSEAS READERS. 
“ MIDDLES.” “MIDDLES.” 


Now, Colonial readers, here is a simple competition that will enable you to win a big money prize. 

You alone can make it a success, und if you do this, it will encourage us to aks a Colonial 
Contest a regular feature of the paper. 

We have catled the competition “ Middles.” 

What you have to do is to read carefully the directions given below, and get your wits to 
work. The competition offers you plenty of amusement und opportunities of winning substantial 
money prizes. 


WHAT “MIDDLES” ARE. 


GnTuNn. 


“* PEARSON'S WEEKLY"’ NN ‘*PEARSCN'S WEEKLY"’ 
GALA DAY AT NEW GALA DAY AT NEW 
BRIGHTON TOWER. BRIGHTON TOWER. 


LIVERPOOL TO NEW BRICHTON TO 
NEW BRICHTON. LIVERPOOL. 


Fare, 2d Fare, 2d. 
USUAL FARE, 34. _ USUAL FARE, 31. 


MONDAY, JULY 8, 1912. H MONDAY, JULY 8, 1912. 


HOW TO MAKE A “MIDDLE.” 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY GALA DAY 
AT NEW BRIGHTON TOWER. 


R. H. Davy, General Manager and S-cretary. 


On delivery of this coupon at the Promenade entrince 
turnstiles on Monday, July 8th, 1912, the bearer will 


Choose one of the words given in the list below 
and construct a sentence or phrase of two words 
(called a ‘* Middle”) which shall have some bearin 
on thechosen word. The first word of your *‘ Middle” 
must begin middle of the word you 
choose, and the second with any of the letters in 
tat or toth words in your “Middle” In the list 
i’) wo! le nthe 
init words the middle letter is in heavier type. 


The following examples, which must not be used. 
will show you how Paid ij 


be admitted at the specially reduced price of 3d., 
to the New Brighton Tower Buildings aud Grounds, 
the Theatre, and the magnificent Ball room, Children 
under 12 (if paca pened by an adult) will be admitted 


rst word, and, say, ‘eye for the , we get 
“ENGLAND'S NAVY.” Or, again, take the word 
UNITE,” the centre letter o' which is “I.” We 
hoose " ,88 the other letter, and get 
IMPERIAL INTERESTS.” 


absolutely free o 


charge if they deliver a ‘ /.W.’ 
Coupon. 


WORDS FOR “MIDDLES.” 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY GALA DAY 


DEF@NCE. TOI&ERS BONDS PATRIOT UNITE AT NEW BRIGHTON TOWER. 
AGRICULTURE SCAPEGOAT SUNDOWNER MAIZE SEASONS Siemdun, wale: Sih, i018 
HO D. _ GRAIN TRADITION INSECTS PEASANT ee 
WAYSIDE TERRITORY HURRICANE TOBACCO SENT&IMENT SCENIC RAILWAY. 
OCEAN FLAGS EMIGRANTS LOYALTY OUTRAWS new 
LARTH FARMERS PASTURE WEEDS FILIBUSTERS Maniind, peice OF acentaaton: wits This: cape 
DROUGHT EVENING COWBOYS FERTILE VEGETABLE 2°: 
FLOWERS. . RURAL INDEPENDENT PLOUGHBOY SWEETHEARTS ee 


ENTRY FORM. COLONIAL *“MIDDLES,”’ No. 1. 


WORD SBLECTRI. 


‘The above coupons must be given up. If you wish to have 
aride, at reduced rates, on the Electric Railway, the Figure 
Eight, the Himalaya, the Joy Wheel, the Water Chute, 
and the Maxim Flying Machine you need only show this 
coves Saiasesmenoe eteee sees -- copy of * P.W.” ut the turnstiles, 


“* sIppwEn.” 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“NEWLY" CONTEST. 


‘agree to ubide by the decision published in “Pearson's Weekly’ and to accept it as final, and I enter onty on this under- 
- . standing, and I agres to abide by the conditions printed ia “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


Signed .... a apindeasessveseessvannsesnteieevesswserscnce [NO OF B.Ovcsecscanacey Readers were invited to submit original “‘ tonets ” 
= not exceeding twenty words suitable for proposing the 
Address «00.00.0006 oo PTT TT PPTTTTTTILTTICL Ler eee irr rere tee ee health of a newly-married couple. The prize ot five 


shillings offered for the best ‘‘ toast ’’ sent in has been 
won by J. A. Doig, 32 Ugilvy Place, Arbroath, who 
wrote as follows: ‘ 

**Long may your chimney smoke, and may the mice 
never leave your larder with tears in their cyes.”’ 


“ WRIST” ,CONTEST. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. After you have made your "' Midijle” write itout(inink)onthe on theentry form. Where an extra P.O. is sent, write the number 

printed form with your name and address, on the piece of paper you use fur your Midd.¢.” On no account 
then attach a t order for one shilling. These conditions must should stamps be sent. 

bec {ih of pou fortelt your right fo LB piven! te . 4 5 The whole amount of prize money recerved will be divided among 


you ewes pe | bow} tS prize-winners by the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. The five blue-bird brooches offered ‘o lady com- 
oniee ’ Ghilsoenl cass on oumemaeuines el , tog oe with 6. Readers living in the British fstes, which includes those | petitors who eubmitted the best replies to the ques- 
your name and address, to which you must attach ‘@ second postat living in the Channel Isles and other British Islands near the | tion ‘ Why did the wrist-watch?’’ were won by a Wiies 
order for a shilling. A post order for « suing British coast, are not eligible to enter this competition. A. Blake, 15 Marebel Rd.. Fulham; Mrs, Chambers 
must be sent with e two ** » you —_. ory 7. The Editor will not accept any responsibility in regard to the Moorcroft, Harrogate; Mrs, E. Gregory, 17 Victoria 
won'e Weelly, Wenstetta ost ea i fg low  egomeaoras edhe ra Sed tito ie canes th this | Avenue, Alma Park, Levenehulme; Miss A. McCullock, 
3. Mark your emvelope * "in 7 i" eign eeston wy 3 Maclean St., Plantation, Glasgow; Mrs. Nicholson, 
the to ‘corner. ’ compes or ‘a Basal aed . a 42 Juliet St., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
+ i postal ‘ziust be made gavatle ' 9. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
Cr Arinte Peatom Lids and most Os crossed this understanding only. “BISCUIT” CONTEST. 
+ & Co.” in the manner anowa fe this exam: Genie rn le atk srricevon Gt before Monday, October sath: The question asked was, ‘ Why did the biscuit box?” 
The mime mest Serre ‘ 7 . : The replies selected as the best were received from 
the following, to whom the prizes of five stylo pens 
BUF This inseraace Scheme covers auy person | In the erent of a person, not being a railway | FS Oe te Tie Rue le Hoetio, Paris, PF, Dowie. 190 
vel}: agsenger in any part | & 1 QQ itegal act, having thecurrent number of Pearson’s | Maclellan St... Savas ty SearOW J. Tudor, 157 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed ueen’s Rd., Cheetham, Manchester; H. Wateon, 11 
of Great Britain or Ireland. by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by | Westbourne Gdns., Hove, Sussex. 


n acevdent Mo trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 


@ passenger, representative of the deceased will receive 
pb 1D the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupo! 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to THE 
a 5 ba nit Ocgan AccipEXT aND GUARANTEE Corporation, LimitEp, 
Leathe “ —- Brvest, Lowaes, E.C., within seven days from 
Occurrence 5 
We pay any number of claims in respect | “one Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
if h accident—not the first claim onl ha had b peat aie vided. that on ethene: ee 
Of each + ie fe a ‘ing a cycle, provi a al e time o! 
_—_ bas — - such aciden® had in ube, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
n in 


“CIRCLE” CONTEST. 

The prizes of five watches were offered for the best 
drawings formed by the use of circles only, and the 
following are the winners: J. Henry, 13 Victoria Terr., 
Dunfermline; Corpl. H. Locke, 42nd Battery, R.F.A, 
Fermoy, Ireland; J. H. McQuade, “ Seratogs.” Clon- 
lifle Rd., Dublin; E. Ward, 48 Hope St., Turnbridze, 
Huddersfield; R. Wilcock, 3 Heath St.. Golborne, 


Lancs. 
“ROSY" CONTEST. 


her, usual signature, writte ink or pencil. on ‘tho space 
£2 000 RAILWAY aching the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four | apple. 
ours thereafter, end that notice was given of such accident to | following, to each of whom the prize of a bluebird 
£1 0 RAILWAY a | the said Corporation at above address within three days of its | brooch Tras been sent: Miss M. Bateman, 163 Wood- 
econezence. eas ayes me oe at his, or ber, place of ae py Carers Legs aaah 2 iran AS» gis 
abode, so lon; . iss P. Linto'! near Manger's Farm, E. Liss; is 
£100 CYCLING sales res see ome i Pounds will be Pe pag ha beg orarte EB bles. Fairfield House, Batley Mrs. J. Nicholsun, 
A ve of an. resu ‘ ie -Tyne. 
£100 AEROPLANE inficted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom by a Sp i, DSSS Tae 


falling aeroplane, provipep that death occurs within twenty- 
four Lours from the meosied of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
504 CLAIMS ALREADY P. AID, Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
° not at the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
including three of €2,000 and one of £1,000. | within three days of its oceurrence. 
The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 
ane ee thniiee ts he beselt ob se He cations the 
otitles the bolder e benefit of, an: su 0 the 
This Insurance holds good for number of claims of a ecaee of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Pinal es 
£2,000 each—not for one cai &  elirere tc eents Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Riske Nos. 2 and 3, 
by ‘THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUABANTEE COR | ~ Tho Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, | ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 


FOUNDED 1871, 


Tue OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee ... 
- « »- « Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, | Act be t the office of this Journal, or of the said 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. decperiion. No person can recover on more than one Coupon- Assets exceed : £2 2 50 ooo. 
z will be paid by the above Pecporaie ito; ihe Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. cl d 9 9 
£2,000 iucideatin trea hrtauer fenmatows | wertere mouse guaEute warmousst | Claims paid ott £9,000,000. 
tra: as a passenger (including post-office servantsin | severed by their sabscription, sign the coupon, oF on: Accident Insuranceof Public Liability. 
Red he Se Gieen e eres ene en the aowenge Wiss decelpt to. the publisher of the paper, all kinds. Motor Car. 
or ion, nevran UPON oO! . : 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual si Henriette Btreet. London, W.0., and s certificate will be | Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
we written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. FidelityGuarantees. Boiler and Lift 
See ree ere A im, OF Rear, pena Of aborts, fo longs ——— | Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the Fire and Burglary. surance, 


legal representative of such person injured, should death result Signature chasiaisscesdatte tees 
ch accident within e calendar months ereatter, , 

and that notice of the accident be given within three days | Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, July 3rd, 1912, 
of its occurrence. until midnight, Thursday, July 11th, 1912. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. E. ARMSTRONG, "airy and scretery. 
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" Brings Health and Vigour to the} 
an Weak —Banishes Pain and 


_ Restores the Ailing. 


—— 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson, tho man who is doing so much to build up th 
Weak and Restore ‘sufferers from Debility, Loss of Energy, etc., says :—* DON'T 
STAY WEAK. I know that I can make you strong, vigorous, and self-confident. 
To prove this I undertake to send you, on receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, my 5/- 
Magneto Belt to wear it and test it for yourself. What it is ‘doing for hosts of 
sufferers is proved by the statement printed below of those who are actually 


wearing my belt.” 
“ | have derived much benefit from your worderful 


“Your Belt has made a great improvement in my 


ie 


tavite Pelee} octhy 
P Belt. Iused to suffer from swelling of the body, but since health, entirely curing me. of constipation withis one week, 

ta every Peres wearing it I am happy to sey L have kept in excellent health,” is improving me es regards indicestions oer say I 

af who is not in wearing tt IT, W. Harrison, of 80 Stansted Street, Elseoham feel a differest shogether,”” writes Mr. G. Thomson, of 

‘ 2 fallpossession of Road, Little Coates, Grimsby. . Swans Veanell, Dumfries. 

y health and vigour to “1 was suffering from extreme weakness and the “about two years age I sprained my side and 

try my Magneto Belt of doctors said I should have to undergo an operation for @ i- aulfered a greet deal of psia in consequence. Since wearing 

A a rice is not £5 citis, and I got one of your Belts and since wearing it I have M elt | have never hed any pain at all, aod | wish 

y Lite. eB ‘ slowly gained in health and strength until now | em feeling known .of it two years ago,” writes . E, Grayson, 


te but 5s, (five shillings), by easy 
payment. My belt is sent on 7 


quite well and @ different man altogether,” writes 


Constable, of 5 Sunbeam Terrace, Park Road North, South “1 am pleased to say the pains in my back, which 


days’ trial immediately on rece'pt of Acton. 1 suffered from for several veers, have entirely disappeared 
1s. deposit. After you receive the Beit “since wearing your Magneto Belt my merves are since wearing your Magneto Belt, aad I am sorry that I dic 
you pay me the balance of 4s., or at the better and my Vital Energy has greatly increased. The longer aot know of it years 86> but it-will save me much sulferiag, 

i 1 wear your Belt the more I prove its value,” writes Mr. J writes Mr. B. Habisreuter, Farrier, of 21 Greesheys Lane, 
rate of 1s, weekly, whilst actually wearing it. Fouall, of 37 Spring Street, Lye, Stourbridge. Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 


BUILD UP YOUR STRENGTH-BANISH AILMENTS MY BELT OF LIFE IS CURING. 


your ILL Now while I do not claim that my Belt of Life will cure any and every 
Remember there are thousands of men aud women discase under the sun, I can prove ‘thousands of letters I have received 
who were at one time weak and ailing, but who are that it has been the means restoring to health acores of sufferers from 
now fully restored to vigorous, active lives through the following complaints. 

wearing my Magneto Belt. Will you still st le Sleeplecuncss Digestive Proatien! 


OUPON 


Send this Coupon to-day with 
Postal Order for 1/-, secure your elt at 


on against ill-health when the means of complete Nervousness “erty on 
. yeeovery are 80 simplo, so easily obtained ? 0. Loss of Memory Neuralgia Constipation pen and oo nog dine Se alt 
sent to-day, with the coupon opposite, bringsto your = Wavering of the Backache Anemia into ay Ba by day, Address— 

door that which may mean new life, new happiness, Attention Debility ° - L ° 
new vitality. My Magneto Belt can be worn next the ° Pia umbag' N x 

skin or over the undershirt. Even the very first dey wer - Fatness tulence . AMBROSE WILSO i, ‘ 

the wearer notes a building up of vital strength anc Neurasthenia Genera) Weakness Sleep : 
| Bienen rg! St increasing Jay ate aay rat) (Bed Sieemiation Rua-down Feeling | Bad Assimilation (Dept. 27), Valcan House, 

he wearcr is as strong and wellas othe 5 . P 
Belt can also be worn all night, and when worn con- a ee earns ss Cramp 56 Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 
tand day the restoration of strength ss of Eaersy tise Loss of Confidence Give Size OF waist 


CATESBYSZ 


& Department Store for the people 


\ a AN 


Where’er you dwell || pee aS \ 
We Suit you well | MOTOR CYCLE TYRES 
Peery ata nea ate lu | Krom every standpoints cde yres give thorosgh 
| 
| 
| 


for a suit with that particular finish, that dressy satisfaction. To that fact there te HO lack of ‘te gtis 


cut, that faultless fashioning, that distinguishes best : u " 
London Tailoring? Well, you can have it and at a price mony. Here is a letter just received from Mr. 


-ou’ll glai 7, , ; 1 j i ‘ 
you'll piel PAY. yay from Catesbye as from the shop H. G. Mills, captain North Middlesex M.C.C. : 
round:thé-corner. ‘A does it. And when you « You will be pleased to hear that the tyres I used in the 


remember that Catesbys famous house is one of the 
chief Tailoring establishments in London, you'll under- 


Edinburgh run gave, as usual, EVERY SATISFACTION. 
The studs are quite good, and in a pearance these tyres do 
not seem to have done anything like 900 odd miles, With 
the ‘Wood-Milnes’ I am getting quite used to feeling free 
from tyre troubles.” : ; 
beg me bison pod to. zou tquehine — earns as 80 many have, done, 
y practical and enjoyable ex: rience, the d, resilience, ‘ 
by er en y' ; pe’ speed, res — safety, and 
TWO WEIGHTS. _ 
The “ Wood-Milne S$ cial’”’ (three-ply canvas) is the ualin bu! d 
and weight of any thor extra heavy tyre. The Wood-Milne" 
‘Extra Strong” (four-ply canvas) is made like a car tyre. 


GRIP PATTERNS 


to produce good work veg Every fabric is tested for 
weaf and colour. Test for niceness of pattern—for 
| goodness throughout. : 
|| And we don't skimp the finish—the lining, the seam- 
ing, buttons, and so on. The fit is perfect. Our 
measure forms are very, VeTy simple, but they will fill 
nll the requirements ‘of our experienced tailors. We 
| vive the right hang to the coat, the perfect shape to the 
| trousers, and that distinctive dressy style that a) peals 
to critical men, and every suit is built to match the in- 
dividuality of the wearer and Catesbys. 
| We pay all charges right to your door, and if the 
“Burlington” doesn’t satisfy you, you simply return the 
suit and got your moncy back. That’s guaranteed. 


| Will you test us? The Wood-Milie ‘{ GRIPRIB” dea is absolutely 
| né finest non- obtainable. mae i 
| 66 Burlington ” Suit 3 5 / co Easy Terms. * Gripstud ” and Rubber Studded patterns. - 


2/- IN THE £ DISCOUNT FOR CASH. | ‘‘ Wood-Milne”* Steclrubber Belts are the 
ouly belts that will not slip in wet weather. 


WOOD-MILNE Ltd., PRESTON. 


Wire, ‘* Comfort, Preston.” ’Phone, Preston 113. 


LONDON, MANCHESTER AV.. E.C., ‘Phone, City 47973 
Wire, “ Byturning, London” ; BRISTOL, BIRMING- 
HAM, GLASGOW, BELFAST, PARIS, VJENNA. 


| Write for Patterns, Book of Styles, and Sclf-Measurement Form. 
SAY WHETHER YOU WANT LIGHT OB DARK PATTERNS. 


| CATESBYS 1. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


——————— 


oo" 


————— al 
| 


a le 


